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A BOOK OF STIRRING ADVENTURE. 


Sketches From My Life. 


By the late ADMIRAL HOBART PASHA. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


This brilllant and lively volume contaius, in addition to numerous adventures of a general cha- 
racter, descriptions of slaver hunting on the coast of Africa, blockade-running in the South during 
the civil war, and experiences in the Turkish navy during the war with Russia. 





“A memoir which enthralls by its interest and captivates by its ingenuous modesty. 
record of a very exceptional career.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ The sailor is nearly always an adventurous and enterprising variety of the human species, and Hobart Pasha 
was about as fine an example as one could wish tosee. . . . The sketches of South American life are full of Inte 
rest. The sport, the inevitable entanglements of susceptible middies with beautiful Spanish girls and the sometimes 
disastrous consequences, the duels, attempts at assassination, and other adventures and amusements, are described 
with much spirit. . . . The story of his slaver-hunting carries one back to boyish recollections of Captain Marryat's 
delightful tales. . . e sketches abound in interesting details of the American war. It ts impossible to abridge 
the account of these exciting rushes (bvlockade-running] through the line of cruisers—our readers must enjoy them for 
themselves.”— The Athenwum, 


A deeply Interesting 


t2mo, paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Chamber Over the Gate. 


"Se 
SECOND EDITI(¢ 


P's %, 


Cloth and 9. % 





12m0, 560 pages, extra $1.50. 


4 





* Interesting from the beginning. The writer's 
purpose and method are in harmony,and her work is de- 
cidedly strong.’’—Brooklyn Times. 


“ Our reading of ‘ The Chamt ¢ the Gate * has dis 
covered in it more of the elements of that long-expected 
product, ‘the great American novel, than we have found 
in any recent work of fiction. It has large sta 
ture, reserve force, abundant play of power; its intel 
lectuai endowment is marked ; {t baa chara ter, incident, 
sentiment, and passion; it is virile, natural, lifelike, dra 
matic, absorbing. Its commanding proportions, 
its excellent paper and print, its salmon-colored edges 
and cover of old gold, mark it out among the mass of 
books svith a certain distinctness well befitting {ts uncom 
mon character.”—Literary World, September 18, 


“ The narrative is bright, full of thought, bristling with 
life, and, while never dull, it often rises to the drama- 
tic.”"—The Courant, Chicago. 


“Itis adomestic story; scene, Indiana. It deals with 
a taint of African blood, with politics, social church 
questions, and various other themes in a lively tone and 
the spirit ofa free lance. itis decidedly entertaining.” 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 





For sale by all dea'ers, and sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


CHARLES A. BATES, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A UNIVERSAL COOK BOOK. 


COOKING FOR PROFIT 


and Eight WEEKS aT A SUMMER REsORT (both bound together in one volume of about 400 pages). 


WHITEHEAD’'S NEW BOOK, 


For Summer Hotels, Boarding and Eating Houses, Chefs and Pastry Cooks. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. HIGH STYLE COOKERY. ARTISTIC COOKERY. 
PRICE, $3.00. 


JESSUP WHITEHEAD, Publisher, 
188 North Peoria Street, Chicago, II. 


WHITEHEAD’S AMERICAN PASTRY COOK. Fourth Edition. Price. $2.00. HOTEL MEAT COOK. Third Edition. 
Price, $2.00. WHITEHEAD’S FAMILY COOK BOOK. Price, $1.50, 


*9* PLEASE SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


(Good Literature. 


———— 


THF STORY OF THE MOORS IN SPAIN Ry Srastey 
Lane Poor, forming the eleventh volume in the Story 
OF THE Nattons Sertes. Octavo, with Ulustrations an 
map, 1.50 
Previously txsued in this popular sertes bakiva 


Greece, Rome, Carthage, The Jews, Spain, Mungary er 


many, Norway, and the Saracens 


“Clear, rapid, and entertaining a 
pal nations of the ancient and m 
York Tribune 


<“unts Of the yrtr 


xtern werk \ 
* Fascinating for the reader, invaluable to (he «tucdent 
Chicago Tribun 


YEARS OF FXPERIFNCE 
RY. Imo, cloth, extra, #1.2 


Ry ur rata Be ® Ate 


A curious and entertainivg volume, giving autedt 
graphical reminiscences, which Inchacte & sefourn Im th 
Brook Farm Community, work with Fllea Rarnham ta i 


reform of prisons, an expertence as a gorerness th 

the slave Siates. and an association with many 

anti slavery workers of the exciting pert sl betcwoen [544 
and 185? 

List of fall publications and Boliday list, tssned by thetr 
Retall Department, sent on appifeation ‘New acs ifie 
and Analytical Catalogue (100 pp) sent on r } 
stamp. 

RICHARDSON’S AMERICAN LITERATURE 

1885. UOctavo, cloth, extra gilt top, 64 
HUMOROUS MASTERPIFCES FROM ‘Me iN 

LITERATURE. 3 volumes, léme, clota, 75 and #4 50 
PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM THE MODERN 

SAYISTS. 3 volumes, 16m loth, @8 TA and 84 
AMERICAN ORATIONS Edited with introductions 

and notes by Prof. alexander Johnston of Princeton 

College. 3 vols, @5.75 
RRITISH ORATIONS. Falited wito tntroductions and 

notes by President Charlies K. Adams of Cornell 

versity. 8S vols, &2.75 


THE PEARL 
volumes, comprising Heft 


SERIES of Select ‘ 
t \ 
Fancy, Love, The Poets’ Ganten. and Faith. Hope and 





Charity. 4Smo. Cloth, flexible, #3. full calf 
carved wooden case, $12 
THE NUTSHELL SFERIFS A Gathering of the Reet 


Thoughts of the Best Writers. Six volume iS? 
Cloth, extra, 1.00; full calf in carved case, #1 

THE ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY) mpiled byw John 
Ashton, limited letter press edition, with fifty illustra 


tions tn facsimile of early originals. Svwo. Cloth, ex 
tra gilt top, &).oe 
THE DAWN OF TRE NINETEFNTH CENTIYI IN 


ENGLAND A Soctal Sketch of the Times, by John 
Ashton, with 116 fllustrations drawn from contempo 
rary prints. Two volumes, Svo, gilt top; limited letter 
press edition ; $10.00 


CHIVALRIC DAYS 
S Brooks. 


AND YOUTHFUL DEEDS. Be EB 
Svo, fully illustrated; cloth extra, #2.00 


HISTORIC ROYS. Their Endeavors and their Achieve 
ments. Ry FE. S. Rrooks. vo, fully Ulustrated, #z 60 


ROBERT FULTON AND STEAM NAVIGATION. By 
Thomas W. Knox. Large 12mo, profusely illustrated, 
1.75. 


THE SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG READERS Ar 
ranged and edited, with introductions and notes, by 
Profs. Rartiett and Peters of the P. E. Divinity School 
vo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, @ series of Graphic 
Historical Studies, each volume complete in itself, octa 
vo, very fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Now ready, Ragozin's Chaidea, Gilman's Rome, Har 
rison'’s Greece, Hoamer's Jews, Church's Carthage, Vdm 
bery's Hungary. Boyesen's Norway, Gould's Germany, 
Hale's Spain, Gilman's Saracens, Lane-Poole’s Moors 
in Spain 


GILLIAT'’S FOREST OUTLAWS, or Saint Hugh and 
the King, octavo, 16 colored plates, $2.00. 





The above are for sale by all dealers, or will be sent by 
mail paid en receipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, 


EF Liat of their own autumn publications and 
Holiday catalogue, tasued by their Retail Depart- 
ment, of the best books fer presentation, sent on 
application. Complete classified catalogue of ther 
publications (130 pages) sent on receipt of stamp. 
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4A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
art of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line ae 
ach insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. a 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
chotce of page, $27. ee ae 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— ated 
choice of position, #80, = 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-| 
der of size, the largest at the top. —_ 
Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or, _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NA TION | — 
Sonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
26 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 


coptes, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
ny os in ve of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 

eorge Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and FG Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; — ig Towns. 
CairorsiA, San Diego, Pierce 
WE SOUTHWEST “INSTITUTE. — 
Heaith and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls received oe - family. 

For circulars addr 
Refers by direct 
Bishop of Califorr 
of Ca cx Ws General W. 


Mrs. E. C. Derey. 
mission to Rt. Rev. Wm. I. Kip, D.D., 
a Geo, 3toneman, Governor 
. f, Sherman, General George 





CONNECTICUT, ime 

B*4 CK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. - 

struction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 

commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG ZLA- 
dies. Ae ae prepared for College. Classical, ox 


meg Engiish Departments. $285 a year. Ad 








CONNECTICUT, 

TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL ¢ GIVES 
pal has eorved a term of three years as tutor, in Tale Col. 
ege. Send for circular. E. AH. WILson, 

District oF Co_umBia, Washington, 1212 and 1214 

14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
R. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBELL, Principals. 








Oun10, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
R. RIX S HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 





Pre for any College or Scientific School, 
Mfitary Drill. 
Ww. 8. Rrx, A.M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVaNI4, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYs AND MISS BELL'S 
Ls French, and German Boarding School 
for Young i 
—- prepared for College. 
mple grounds afford advant®ges for outdoor exercise. 
Add itional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 








Teachers. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvara, 
__ 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ANTED—BY A FAMILY THAT 
intends spending the winter in the count A 
tutor, Hy teach three boys, aged 8, 10, and 12 respec vely. 
A opportunity for a party needin a enon a of air, 
on account of health. Adaress, => +GENT 
No. 243 Broadway, N ¥. 








School Agenctes. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chic will supply superinten- 
e teachers, special sts with positions in Cen- 

estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


dents. 
tral, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMuUnND H. Bexyett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and oe 
gineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
Munrog, Sec’y. FRancis A. WALKER. Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of irate Sea and for Harvard College, with- 
out a Private Se ALBERT HALE. 


CHUSETTS, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAL UN CY. WALL “SCHOOL (59th Year). 
—Pre tion for the Mass. Institute of Technolo; 
isas sey Reference is made to the — Facul- 
ty. @ location is the most attractive in Bosto: 


“hi aemacupuerne Beooatine Cypress St. 
ISSLEWIS'S BOARDINGANDDAY 
School for Girls.- ie term ee Jan. 3. 


MASSACHUSETTS, C: 
OME FOR BO YS. DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his e.tultion, 
fit for oomeae or educate privately. Separate tui —_~ 
wi of care in all respects. arenes 
tion. with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph. 
prietor. 














, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
ee. MS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
and ty Eee for boys. School year 
isth September, 1 
‘or all information ad: 
— EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Southboro 
RS. FAY’S AND MISS ‘BURNETT'S 
Preparatory School for Boys.—Boys are received 
from five to twelve years of age and fitted for St. Mark’s, 
sent and St. Paul’s Schools. Two (2) vacancies at pre- 
sen 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ss. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. _ 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 


J paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTTI- 
tute. Full erqpesners. »with shorter college course. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., ncipal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston U niversity, and 
Newnham College. Cambridge, England. 


New YorK, Binghamton. 
ILLAN MEAD NORTH (B8.4., AM- 
herst) prepares pee aeed all colleges. Conditioned 
and rejected men coached 


New YorK, Canand 
Re Ae SCHOOL (FOR BOYS). 
Individual instruction. Home no en Prepara- 
tion for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
#600. No extras. 
Rev. JamMEs HatTrickx LEE, Head Master. 


~~ New } York, Claverack. 
Cr VERACK (VV. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
en River I[nstitute.—College Course for Girls; 
ry and Commercial for Boys. Thorough instruc: 
ray ay by cupevienana Teachers in all Departments. 
Conservetery < Music and Art of the highest grade. 
Winter term « is Dec. 13. 
Send for ca’ gue. 














A. H. FLACK, A. B., Pres’t. 
New York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. 


—A Military 
Boarding School for Baye. 
hie Muwro, A.M., President. 








New York 
aS. C. a WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls.—$1,000 year. No extras. 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss Poutsa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq 
New York, Utica. 
—— PIA T7’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
les.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. oust 1 1887, Applications should be made early. 











CHOOL AGENCY. — OLDEST AND 
best known in U.S. Established 1855. 
J. W. SCRERMERHORN & Co., 7 Kast 14th St., N. Y. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NET 
c. INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 

The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its financial 
grticte, says: “The 6 per cent. debenture bonds of the 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Dey oy | of Storm Lake, fowa, 
are secured by oeposit with the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York of mortgages on improved property 
in the West—principally in lowa. The Fidelity Company 
_a by some of the best-known bankers in this 
city 

A superior investment for Savings and Trust Funds, 
where fafety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau Street. New York. 





ers. 



















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


‘Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
f admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


S TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the 
World! 

The Largest Establishment in Existence. 

Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


*‘Worthington’s Annual,’ ‘Genevra,’ ‘ Under Blue Skies, 
‘Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe,’ ‘Christmas Box,’ ‘ Worth 
ington’s Natural History’? Ask your bookseller to stow 
them. 
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THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourTH AVENUE 
New YORK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLAss 





LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 

JOHN DUFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres’t and Manager 
= CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 





LONDON BOOKS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1840.) 


AL. LUTSi ER, 


No. 98 Nassau Street, 
Offers a very LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION of 


English Books, 


In all departments of Literature, in various and fine 
bindings and of Sterling Worth and Permanent Value, 
suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our 
— ys less the various commissions and charges 
ents by other dealers, affording in this respect 

z yi t e opportunity to American buyers. 


Now Ready, Descriptive List, 


with prices annexed, of a large and valuable Invoice, re- 
cently received, comprising every. variety of books. Ca- 
talogues mailed gratis on application to subscriber. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


Importer of English and Foreign Books, 
No. 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 10 Silver St., London, Eng. 





Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. By 
Miss M. A. Latusvry, artist author of the 
‘Seven Little. Maids,’ ‘ Ring-a-Round.-a- 
Rosy.’ Printed in gold and colors. 4to. 
$2.50. Cloth, profusely decorated with gold 
and silver. $8.50. 

In the quantity and quality of its contents it is unique 
among the holiday books prepared for children. It is 
ullarlv a family book, and will furnish entertainment 

or the entire year. This year the beautiful full-page en- 


gravings are printed in photogravier tints, w hich add pot 
a little to their attractiveness. —Puvlishers’ Weekly. 





WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B'way, N. Y. 


SENT FREE. 


“We heartily endorse what the AMERICAN 
BOOKMAKER says in the following words of com- 
mendation : ‘If “a story well told makes a thing 
half sold,” be true, D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
ought to doa large business, for a better digested 
and more neatly printed catalogue seldom meets 
theeye. A teacher who cannot appreciate such a 
hand-book ought to cast about for another call- 
ing.’ "—New England Journal of Education. 


Sent free on explication by D.C. HEATH & CO., 
lishers, Boston and Chicago. 





Pubd 





French European Magazine. 


26 numbers, postpaid, yearly subscription $1.10. Tales, 
Poetry, Plays, Family Reading, Riddles, Exercises 
Travels, etc., by the best writers. Send cent stamp 
for specimen. 


eatin ROTH, 


S. Broad St,, Philadelpha. 


M ARKING IN INDELIBLE INK, 
copying. or invitations addressed in a ctear, hand 
6 hand by a lady, who will do it at home or at one’s 
centhonce, Address Mrs. 8S. c. D., 
City Heights, N. J 





213 Bergen Ave., Jersey 








N 7 Fuse wile Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
Nims & Knight, 
TROY. X. ¥. 


KASPAR KROAK’S KALFIDOSCOPF.—A new and 
original fine art color book, originated and illustrated by 
A. Hochstein, in color and monotint, with verses specia 
ly written forthe book by Laura E. Richards and Henry 
Baldwin. 1 vol, Svo, boards, with handsome lithograph 
ed cover, $1 25. 

TELL-TALE FROM HILL AND DAL¥.—A new and 
original fine art color book, originated and illustrated by 
A. Hochstein, in color and monotint. With verses spe 
clally written for the book by Laura E. Richards. 1 vol., 
8vo, boards, with handsome lithographed cover, $1.25. 

BOYS’ USEFUL PASTIMES. Pleasant and profitable 
amusement for spare hours. Comprising chapters on the 
use and care of tools, and detatied instructions by means 
of which boys can make with their own hands a larve 
number of toys, household ornaments, scientific a apolt 
ances, and m*ny pretty, amusing, and necessary articles 
for the playgrouna, fhe house, and out-of-doors. De- 
scrined with over 30 illustrations by Prof Robert GriMfith, 
; M., principal of Newton High School. 1 vol., 12mo, 

1.00, 


THE MAGNET STORIFES.—New Edition. By Lynde 
Palmer. A new edition, new binding and larger size vol 
ume. 5 vols., 12mo: 


Drifting and Steering, 304 pages. . ee 
One Day’s Weaving, $20 a reer oo aa 
Archie's Shadow, 320 pages. . iekb sane enaneneeee 1 ve 
Jobn Jack, 520 pages............ : i san ee 
Jeannetie’s Cisterns........ 1.25 


For sale by all booksellers, or wilt be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of f price e by the publishers. 





SKAT,THE GERMAN GAME OFC. {RDS. 
The first treatise on Skat in English ' Possess 
es greater importance than its slender size would be 
token. skat is a power in German life.”—The Na 
tion, November 4, 1886. In paper, 30 cents. 


SCHMIDT—SHAKESPEARE LEXICON. 
A complete Dictionary of all the English words, 
phrases, and constructions in the works of the poet. 
Second edition. 2 vols., paper, $8 50. 


NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 
G. EBERS—DIE NILBRAUT, A 


novel, shortly. In paper, $4.40, cloth, $5.50, 

P. HEYSE-—- ROMAN DER STIFTS 
DAME, Paper, & 20, clotb, $2.60, Heyse’s first larger 
novel since * Im Paradiese.’ 

J. STINDE — DIE FAMILIE BUCH. 
HOLZ. Fifty-third edition, Vol. fit, 
sion, shortly. 


~ BUCHHOLZENS IN ITALIEN. 
Thirty fourth edition. Cloth, gilt edges, each vol. 
$1.65, 


NEW 


2*vols. conclu 





Subscriptions for all periodicals, foreign ane domestic, 
at lowest prices. 


Fine books for Christmas. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


cs _NEW ¥ Yo RK. 
ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class proof Etchings, 


Catalogues gratis. 





costing, 





with suitable frame, from $10 up- 
ward. 

Specialty of rarities unprocurable 
elsewhere.  Wisiters invited to call and 
vamine. <A new tllustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue by mail, price 10 
cents, ready December roth. 

Frederick Keppel & (Co., London, 
and 23 East 16th Street (Union 
Se puare), New York. 

TAUCHNITZ & JOUAUST LIBRARIES 


(ENGLISH AND FRENCd NOVELS AND CLASSICS). 
Beactiful books, printed in clear type and handsomely 
bound, at low prices 

‘ SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUES TO 
DUPRAT & CO., dealers in Rare and Modern Books, 5 
; East 17th Street, New York. 
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Great Simultaneous Publication in America, England and 


NOW READY 


The Grand Christmas Double Numbers of the 


lustrated London News, 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves. 


Subjects of timely interest charmingly presente! io 
Picture and Print by Artists and Authors of eminent 
fame. Indispensable to the Colidren’s Christmaa All 
rl ees Colored Engravings, PRICK, 50 CENTS 

AC 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


With French text only, #125 per copy, emuaying wore 
of celebrated Partsian artists and of supertor excellence 
The Pictures are all tn colors, 

For sale by all newadealers 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York 
Subscriptions receiv d for all Foreign Periodhoals 


H. Wunderlich & Co.., 
S68 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN I°TH AND ISTH STREETS, 


Invite an inspection of their ETCH- 
INGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
cially prepared for Holiday Gifts 

An early 


espe - 


selection will obviate any 


delay in framing. 


Parish’s Complete Etchings 
ON FREE ENHIBITION. 


BRENTANO BROS. 


Square, New York, 
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Booksellers, Importers, Stationers, Newsdealers, 





We offer the most complete stock of books, embracing 
the entire range of classic, standard. and current litera 
ture, in all editions and bindings, comprehending besides 
the standard and newest literature tn technical and in 
special subjects. French, Italian, German, and Spanish 
Books constantly on hand. Correspondence tnvited. In- 
quiries cheerfully and promptly answered. Subscrip 
tions received forany paper in the world at office rates. 
wae for catalogue, sent gratuitously 


CT. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


J Acollection of original music by the best 
American composers : uniquely illustrated ; the 
handsomest music-book ever produced. New edi 
tion; price reduced. All booksellers and music- 
dealers have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 


Tuer Century Co., New YORK. 








to any address, a copy of our Annual Holi 
“ day Catalogue of Rooks, at eat reduc 
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elegant, and the cheapest collection of 
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for a copy. that you may ve time to place 
‘Te C your order before Christmas. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 201-305 Washington 8t., 

opposite the “Old South, od Seaton, Mase. 


F.  CHRISTERN, 
80 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF ‘THE PICKWICK PAPERS.’ 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By 


Charles Dickens. With Notes and numerous Illustrations, Edited by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, $5.00, 

Many of the places described in ‘ Pickwick ’—especially those in London—have been altered be- 
yond all recognition. Many of the allusions, familiar enough once, have become to the next genera- 
tion obscure and doubtful. It was with the idea that a series of illustrations of the former and a 
few brief notes explanatory of the latter might prove of more thau passing interest, that the prepara- 
tion of the Jubilee Edition of * Pickwick’ was undertaken. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, With Two Portraits. 12mo, $2.25. : 

“The whole effect is cheering, wholesome, and gratifying. . . The literary side of the letters 
is, after all, a strong and interesting one. They show the early growth of Carlyle’s mind and the cir- 
cumstances in which his thoughts took their peculiar direction as nothing else does orcould. The 
germs of many later works are found here. . . . The reader scarcely needs further assurance ot 
the peculiar and absorbing interest and importance of these Carlyle letters. They show the better side 
of their author, and certainly, for the period covered, they show the true side of him. As for the later 
time, it is more than obvious that the true side has never been known to those who have placed confi- 
dence in the Froude portrait.”— New York Times. 

“Herein this volume is presented Carlyle in all his noble and heroic young manhood, eager to 
carry the message of purpose into life; tired with the zeal of uttering the true word to humanity; 
full of ideal dreams and noble conceptions. . . . Itis the real Carlyle we see here, not the victim of 
transient circumstances and the ills that pass uway, but the real spirit of the man, and it is a 
beneficent service that is thus performed to literature and to life.”"— Boston Traveller. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the late William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by Leslie —— and Frederick Pollock, with an Introduction by F. Pollock. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. 12mo, $2.58, 

“It is a book which should be in the library of every one interested inthe progress of liberal 
thought.”—The Sun. 

“The papers take rank with such works as Huxley’s *‘ Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews,’ Tyn- 
dall’s * *ragments of Seience,’ Fiske’s * Unseen World,’ and other such. [hey are varied in character, 
and all very thorough productions.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“It is hard to imagine better reading to influence a boy with thirst for physics than the lecture on 
* Atoms,’ and the articles entitled *The Unseen Universe’ and*The First and Last Catastrophe.’ The 
one on * Boundaries’ is marvellously clear, and the chapters on the *‘ Philosophy of the Pure Sciences’ 
torm as luminous an introduction to mathematical philosophy as was ever written.”’— Nation. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON TJ. By P. Lanfrey. 


tion of the author. Second Edition. Four vols., 12mo, $9. 


Translated with the sanc- 


‘So excellent a work deserves to be studied by every one who cares about modern European 


history.” —Athenceum. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 
DAYS WITH SIKk ROGER DE COVERTLEY. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, Fcap 4to, cloth elegant, $2. 
“ The very humor, daintiness, and retinement of Mr. Thomson's sketches are almost beyond praise.” 


New York Tribune, 
ILLUSTRATED BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington 
Irving. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. In 1 volume, on fine paper, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
$5.00. 

‘** Days with Sir Roger de Coverley’ and ‘ Uld Christmas and Bracebridge Hall’ will, by the 
beauty of their illustrations as well as the interest of their contents, take foremost place among the 
best gift books of the season.”— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


BARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS, and Their Predecessors on the Lower Rhine. 
By William Martin Conway, Roscoe Professor of Art. With twenty-nine Illustrations. 12mo, 
&2.50. 


From Zhe Spectator. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘ Carrots,’ ‘Cuckoo 
Clock,’ &c., &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 16mo, $1.25. 


“A story of such grace, tenderness, and deiicacy that readers everywhere, from eight to eighty, can 
hardly fail to enjoy it.”"— Boston Journal. 


“ Written with delightful grace of style. Its children are drawn with masterly power and a keen 
and thorough sympathy with the little joys and sorrows of childhood, and with a delicate grace of 
fancy and sweet tenderness of imagination that imparts to the story an almost pvetic daintiness and 
retinement,”’— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


MADAME TABBYS ESTABLISHMENT. By Kari. 
by L. Wain. 16mo, $1.25. 
“A delightful fantastic fancy, dealing with the King of the Cats and his subjects, and a child’s ex- 


perience with them. The humor ts charming in its pretty quaintness, and the story is as ingenious 
in conception as 1t is bright and original in its development.”"— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE TALE OF TRUY. 
$1.25. 
“ Mr. Stewart has performed his task with great skill and grace,and in a charmingly frank and 


simple style. This book provides for juvenile readers, especiaily boys, entertainment of just that 
description in which every bright und spirited lad reveis.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


_ “The story of the Trojan heroes is told with fascinating simplicity, in a style well calculated to 
win the attention of young people.”’—Boston Journal. 


THE MOON MAIDEN, and Other Stories. 
$1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


With Illustrations 


Done into English by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 16mo, 


By Jessy E. Greenwood. 16mo, 
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COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN ART. 


Mlustrated by 25 plates, executed by the best American 
etchers and wood-engravers, from the original paint- 
ings, selected from public and private collections, 
with text by S. R. KoEHLER. 1 vol, folio. New and 
unique style of binding, $15. Full morocco, $30. Full 
Russia, #30. Three-quarter Russia, $25. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Limited to 225 copies. Etchings and wood-cuts printed 
on fine Imperial Japanese Paper, and elegantly mount- 
ed in mats. The text printed in the highest style of 
the art. The whole enclosed in a handsome half mo- 
rocco portfolio. (Price on application.) 

CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN 


TIME. 


By Str WALTER Scortr. Illustrated from designs by 
Fenn, Garrett, Davis, Teel, Sandham, Hassam, Barnes. 
Engraved and printed under the supervision of George 
T. Andrew. Large 8ve, cloth, #4; seal grain padded, 
@6; full morocco, $7.50; full tree calf, $8; full light 
calf, $7.50; tree calf, block bevel, $9. 


A MOTHER'S SONG. 

By Mary D. BRINE, author of ‘Grandma’s Attic Treasures,’ 
‘Merry-Go-Round,’ ‘Stories Grandma Told,’ etc., 
ete. With elegant full-page illustrations from designs 
by Miss C. A. Northam, engraved by Andrews. 1 vol., 


square 4to, extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50; seal grain 
padded, $5; full calf, 6; full morocco, #6. 


REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF 
LIVING POETS. 


Selected by the poets themselves. With an introduction 
by George Parsons Lathrop. 1 vol., 8voe, extra cloth, 
gilt top, $5; half morocco, $8; half calf, $8; full 
morocco, $10. 

HOLIDAY EDITION, with elaborate side stamp and 
full gilt edges, extra cloth, price $6. 
‘This is a remarkable ec. pilation. The only one ex- 
tant in which the poets have n invited to sit in judg- 
ment on their own poems.”’—N. Y. Sun. 


SHAKESPEAREAN SCENES 
AND CHARATERS. 
Illustrative of 30 plays of Shakespeare. With 30 steel 
plates and 10 wood-engravings, after drawings by 
Dicksee, Hart, Barnard, Ralston, Selous, Watson, 
Green, Hopkins, Bromley, Fredericks, Edwards, etc. 
The text by AUSTIN BRERETON. Royal 4to, full gilt, 


26; full morocco, #10. 


“In this volume is given in a concise form an account 
of the stage history of each play, together with a note on 
the most famous representatives of the principal parts in 
these plays, for a period extending over two centuries.” 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
THACKERAY. 

Six New and Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard, 
reproduced in photogravure, on India Paper, size 
20x1444. The subjects are: “The Little Sister,” 
“Becky Sharp,” ‘ Colonel Newcome,” “ Major Pen- 
dennis,” “Captain Costigan,” ** Major Doblin.” In 
portfolio. Price, $7.50. 


This series of character sketches from Thackeray is 
uniform with the same artist’s celebrated character 
sketches from Dickens, of which three series have been 
produced, the first series being now entirely out of priat. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 








OF 
GREAT BRITAIN and the UNIT- 
ED STATES. 


From the days of David Garrick to the present time. 
Edited by BRANDER MaTTHEWs and LAURENCE Hot- 
Ton. In five vols.,12mo, extra cloth, gilt top. Per 
vol., $1.50. 

Vel. I.—Garrick and his Contemporaries. 

Vol. Il.—The Kembles and their Contemporaries. 

Vol. Ill.—Kean, Beoth, and their Contemporaries. 

Vol. IV.—Macready, Forrest, and their Contemporaries, 

Vol. V.—Actors and Actresses of the Present Time. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, printed on large 
paper, five vols., $25. 


Complete Catalogue sent free to any address on appili- 
cation. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S interview, transcribed by 
Mr. Robert P. Porter and published in the 
Philadelphia Press, must be taken as the ma- 
tured intentions of the leading Republican 
Senator on the great financial question of the 
-day, viz., How shall the public revenue be 
reduced to the limit of the public requirements 
after the 3 per cent. bonds are all paid 
off? Mr. Sherman says, Repeal the sugar duties 
and the tobacco tax. This remedy has been 
*‘ goimg the rounds of the press” for some time, 
in a way which indicates that it is the set- 
ued plan of the protectionists for meeting : 
great crisis in their system. The two mea- 
sures would reduce the revenue $70,000,000 
to $80,000,000 per annum. This is a pret- 
ty large reduction, and its seriousness is en- 
hanced by the fact that it will be impossible 
to restore these taxes at any future time, ex 
cept in the improbable contingency of a war. 
It may be presumed, however, that the growth 
of the country will swell the remaining 
sources of revenue to such an extent that when 
the 415 per cents fall due in 1891, they 
may be paid off as rapidly as public opinion 
seems now to require. The stumbling-block 
which Senator Sherman and his interviewer 
find in their way is the outcry and resistance of 
the Louisiana planters, who will immediately 
become free - traders, just as the quinine 
manufacturers did after the duty on 
their product was removed. The quinine 
manufacturers are a feeble folk, but the sugar- 
planters are numerous and powerful, and the 
Soutb is likely to make common cause with 
them. Accordingly, Senator Sherman sug- 
gests in a tentative way the payment of a 
bounty to the sugar-producers to com- 
pensate them for the repeal of the duty. 
This, he says, would not be a subsidy, because 
a subsidy means a payment to one person, 
while a bounty is a payment to a whole class of 
producers. We presume that the planters will 
not stickle over the name of the thing provided 
they get the money, and we advise them to go 
for it with all their might. A bill to provide 
for the payment of the bounty would open the 
eyes of a great many people who are now 
hopelessly tariff. blind. 














Bearing upon the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the National Banking Act consider- 
ed apart from the note-issuing function—a 
question touched upon by Comptroller Tren- 
holm in his annual report—the December num- 
ber of Rhodes’s Journal of Banking publishes a 
brief résumé of all the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court relating to that particular subject. 
The conclusioa of the writer is that these deci 
sions go to the length of conceding to Con 
gress full and unquestioned power to grant 
charters to national banks, quite irrespec 
tive of the noteissuing function, since 
the decisions virtually leave Congress the sole 
judge of its reasons for granting such charters 





In other words, although the original yurpose 
of the National Banking Act was to aid the 
Government to borrow money, yet the pow- 
er is not exhausted when the onginal 
purpose bas ceased to operate. This is the 
only construction that is free from legal 
absurdities and paradoxes and also from very 
great business embarrassments; for if a bank 
charter should expire by the calling ia of the 
bonds held by the bank, complications 
would arise which the law never con 
templated or made any provision for, 
and which the shareholders and deposit 
ors could never have foreseen. A corollary 
results from this, that if the Government calls 
in a particular lot of bonds held by a national 
bank as the basis of its charter, it cannot com- 
pel the bank to go the market and 
buy other bonds at any premium = that 
the bolders may ask. It might hap 
pen that the holders would not sell 
at all. That is what will happen eventually, 
and certainly the law does not require 1mpossi 
bilities. It follows that Congress ought at 
once to repeal that clause of the law which re 
quires national banks to invest a certain portion 
of their capital in United States bonds, whether 
they issue circulating notes or not. Philosophers 
of the Beck school, who take it in dudgeon that 
the bonds should stand at such a high premium 
in the market, should be active in securmng the 
repeal of this clause,since the compulsory pur- 
chase of bonds by the banks to replace their 
called bonds is one of the contributing causes 
of the high premium. 


into 





It is reported from Washington by the 7¥mes 
corresvondent, that the President is going, 
when he gets time, to examine Benton's 
speeches again, to see whether they were as 
hostile to himself as Mr. Sullivan, the ed- 
itor of the Missouri paper, reports one of them 
to have been. This will, we respectfully submit, 
make the situation wore than it is, because it 
will make it a little ridiculous. The examina- 
tion of the foolish speectes of a ranting igno 
ramus such as Benton appears to be, is surely 
no part of the business of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the American repunlic; and every min 
ute he gives to it is either wasted, or taken away 
from the American people who are entitled toit, 
There is only one way out of the existing 
muddle that will restore the 
shaken confidence of many of the President's 
supporters in the President’s judgment about 
the reform of the civil service, and that 
is, to issue an order warning every sub- 
ordinate officer in the service that he will 
be dismissed 1f caught stumping in any elec- 
toral canvass, and that the profoundest thinker 
and the greatest blatherskite of them all will 
have exactly the same measure meted out to 
them. 


somewhat 





If the President be still in doubt about the 
effect of his Stone-Benton letters, be bas only to 
read the comments thereon of those Demo- 
cratic newspapers which have bitherto op- 
posed, ridiculed, and vilified him. There is 
not one of them which is not to-day rejoicing 





— — = i — 

over what they consder a breach of the 
pledges to which he undoubtedly owed hia 
election, There is not a base, time serving, 


corrupt politician in the Democratic party to 
day who has not been made happier by these 
letters, and who is not open and ostentatious in 
his chuckling. Every enemy Mr. Cleveland 
has made by what is best in his career, both as 
Governor and President, is to-day ready to for 
give him and cleave to him. The spectacle is 
a melancholy one, and deserves prayerful con 
sideration by somebody 


The most interesting portion of Secretary 
Lamar’s report is that which treats of the lr 
dian question, He states that there has been a 
steady improvement in the moral, material, and 
intellectual condition of the mass of the Lodian 
population during the past year, and that the 
children 


1,600 greater than heretofore 


average attendance of at schools is 
The estimates 
presented for the Indian service during 

those of 


coming year are $422,386 less than 


last year, Which in turn were $1,296 7%) less 


than those of the previous year, and Mr, Lamar 


considers this reduction of expenditure, at the 
same time that the race is advane ny, mod 
evidence that past work is bearing fruit, The 
work of locating the Indians on land in 


severalty is being pushel as rapidly as possible, 
and during the past year about 800 have nr 
ceived titles to 
vidual 


land for indi 
large 
have taken up homesteads on the public do 
main under the Indian homestead laws, and a 
large pumber have been located who have not 
yet been furnished witha title to their selec 


tions 


allotments of 


occupancy, While a number 


Secretary Endicott makes the very sensible 
suggestion that the fitness of any army officer 
for promotion should be 
examination, to be conducted by officers 
of a higher grade. The ordinary method is 
seniority, but nothing does more to destroy 
hope and enterprise and desire for improvement 
than the seniority rule in all services in which 
it prevails, 
competitive examination, but simply an exami- 


ascertained — by 


Mr. Endicott does pot propose 4 


nation to ascertain whether a man is in any 
particular case qualified to go up higher, At 
present, seniority in most cases gives a right to 
promotion, fitness or no fitness, 


Mr. Blaine’s recent exploits, his attack upon 
civil service reform and his refusal to shake 
bands with Mr, Edmunds, have made serious 
breaks in his following in the press of bis party. 
There are pow no less than eight Republican 
journals of large influence which have sharply 
criticised bim for those acts. These are the 
Bosto: Advertiser, the Providence Journal, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, the St. Louis Globe Deme- 
crat, the Philadelphia Jelegraph, the St. Paul 
Pioneer Presa, the Rutiand (Vt.) //erald, and the 
3urlington (Vt.) Free Press, To this formid- 
able list the Buffalo Hxpress shows signs of ab 
lowing itself to be added. In fact, if the real 
sentiments of the Republican journals of the 
country could be ascertained to-day, we be- 
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lieve that it would be found that, with the ex- 
ception of five or six papers, all of them 
are hoping that some chance or other will 


relieve them of the necessity of support- 
ing Mr. Blaine again. We believe the same 


thing is true of the great majority of the lead- 
ers of the party. They have not the courage 
to speak out frankly, and say that Mr. Blaine 
ought to take himself out of the way, but they 
would rejoice mightily to see him do it. 





We regret to observe that a recent attempt of 
the Hon. William E, Chandler to restore har- 
mony throughout the length and breadth of 
the Republican party is likely to end in failure. 
Ile published a card a few days ago in 
which he pronounced state- 
ment made by the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, Mr. B. F. 
Jones, at the close of the campaign of 1884, to 
the effect that President Arthur and his Cabi- 
net had shown a want of fidelity and zeal in 
the Blaine canvass. After thus, ina sufficient- 
ly explicit way, calling Mr. Jones a liar, 
Mr. Chandler proceeded to deprecate, in 
a beautiful passage, the tendency among the 
leaders of his party to indulge in personal quar- 
rels. He thought Mr. Blaine acted ‘* from sud- 
den impulse” when he declined Mr. Edmunds’s 
hand at the Arthur funeral, and ‘‘ thereby 


‘* baseless” a 


widened a breach which, like that with 
Mr. Conkling, ought never to have ex- 
isted.” Then, holding behind him the 
club with which he had just hit Mr. 


Jones over the head, Mr. Chandler continued: 
‘* While our great Republican leaders quarrel, 
the party suffers, and by reason of such differ- 
ences loses a Presidential election. It is for 
the interest of the country that such purely 
personal controversies should not arise or con 
tinue between prominent leaders of either 
party.” 





Mr. Jones appears to have been more deeply 
impressed with the club than the olive-branch 
portion of Mr. Chandler’s letter, for in an in- 
terview which was published on Friday he says 
that his statement of 1884 was not ‘‘ baseless,” 
but entirely true, and then makes these pointed 
and decidedly unfriendly personal allusions to 
Mr. Chandler: 


‘*So far as Mr. Chandler’s reference to me per- 
sonally is concerned Ido not feel called upon to 
defend myself. [ have no taste for, nor do I see any 
present occasion for, a discussion as_ to political 
metoods with one whose plans and proposals, 
during the brief intercourse I had with him in 
the campaign of 1884, were not such as to com- 
mend him to those baving the success of the 
Republican party at heart. Hiscriticisms at that 
time of men then the most prdminent in the 
party, do not seem to me quite consistent with 
his present expressions of regret in regard to bad 
feeling between public men. 1 would not like to 
feel called upon to make public the facts upon 
which my opinion of Mr. Chanaler is based.” 


We trust that Mr. Chandler's anxiety to heal 
party breaches will not induce him to remain 
silent under the imputation in this 
ing sentence. If Mr. Jones’s opinion of 
Mr. Chandler is anything like that which the 
intelhgent public has long held of lum, it would 
be interesting to see it set forth with ample 
specifications. Mr, Chandler should let party 
harmony look out for itself long enough to 
call upon Mr. Jones for a bill of particulars. 


clos 





The temperance attachment of the Blaine or- 
ganization in this State, hitherto known as 








the anti-saloon party, will henceforth be known 
as the New York State Temperance Republican 
League. The change of name was accom- 
plished at the Convention on Wednesday 
week, under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. 
Ball of Buffalo. One reason given in 
favor of the new name was thut *‘ anti-saloon ” 
Was not broad enough, and we think this was 
a sound view. Avybody who has read Sheri- 
dan Shook’s telegram will see why. ‘‘ Anti- 
saloon” means war upon the saloon without 
distinction of politics, It means the suppression 
of Republican as wellas Democratic saloons, or, 
as Mr. Shook would put it, it takes away from 
‘*Republican saloon keepers the protection to 
which they are entitled.” The new name is 
much less specific, and is broad enough to make 
even Mr. Shook feel at home under its protec- 
tion. It simply means that the League is made 
up of persons who are desirous of running the 
temperance cause in the interest of the Republi- 
can party. 





The Republican leaders in Boston appear to 
be imitating the methods employed by their 
party in the late municipal election in this 
city. They have secured the nomination of a 
Labor candidate, and have put upas their own 
nominee a thoroughgoing Blaine Republican. 
Their hope is to draw from the Democrats 
enough votes for the Labor candidate to defeat 
the retlection of Mayor O'Brien. There is no 
pretence made of desire for the public interest 
in this scheme. Mayor O’Brien’s record as an 
upright official and consistent civil-service re- 
former is the strongest possible reason why 
he should be retlected. His defeat would be 
a victory for partisan and corrupt influences 
in politics. He will be supported by the In- 
dependents, and, it is believed, will also re- 
ceive the votes of many Republicans who are 
too public-spirited to sustain their party mana- 
gers in their partisan project. 





A noteworthy illustration of the extent to 
which the South has already outgrown the era 
of the Confederacy has just been furnished in 


Alabama. A proposition was made that the 
Legislature should make a_ liberal ap- 
propriation for the erection of a mar- 


ble monument at the capital in memo- 
ry of the Alabamians who lost their lives 
in the Southern army. Butthe new Governor, 
Thomas Seay, himself a soldier on the Con- 
federate side, in his inaugural address takes 
ground against such use of the public funds, 
at least until ample provision has been made 


for the care of surviving soldiers, and 
even questions the wisdom of such an 
appropriation under any circumstances, re- 


calling the fact that there were those among 
tbe ancients who opposed the erection of 
monuments in commemoration of the triumphs 
of civil sirife, and that at one time some of 
those that had been erected were razed to the 
earch. The Mobile Register, one of the most 
prominent Democratic newspapers in the 
State, goes still further than the Governor. It 
argues that the proposition is unconstitutional, 
and that even if it were constitutional, it 
would not be equitable to tax all citizens for a 
monument which does not represent the sym- 
pathies of all the ‘people, since there are ‘a 





vast number of taxpayers in Alabama, old 
Union men and their descendants, colored men, 
new-comers from the North, and others, who 
had no sympathy with the Confederate cause.” 





The report of the State Geologist of Ala- 
bama, just submitted to the Legislature, illus- 
trates the rapid growth of mining in the South. 
Fifteen years ago coal was not produced in 
any quantity in Alabama, and in 1880 the 
amount mined reached only 322,934 tons, while 
last year the total had risen to 2,225,000 tons, 
or nearly one eighth of the record of Pennsy]- 
vania for bituminous coal six years ago. Six- 
sevenths of this came from what is called the 
Warrior coal field, covering several of the 
northwestern counties drained by the Black 
Warrior River, and comprising a region about 
two-thirds as large as the coal area of Great 
Britain. The State Geologist estimates that 
there are in this coal field more than 
100,000,000,000 tons of available coal, which 
would be worth enough to buy the whole State 
out 200 times over. The coal is of excellent 
quality, and is especially valuable from its 
proximity to vast deposits of iron ore, in the 
manufacture of which it can be utilized almost 
where it is mined. The growing concern of 
Pennsylvania mine-owners and manufacturers 
over Southern competition appears to be en- 
tirely justifiable. 





The people of the ‘‘ Pan-Handle,” as the 
northern end of Idaho is called, expressed 
their minds on the question of annexation to 
Washington Territory, and the vote was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of the proposition. 
This district is naturally allied in interest 
with Washington Territory, and the lat- 
ter Territory, with this addition, will 
become a symmetrical region, which is 
qualified by population and development to be- 
come a State—although it should be under 
some other name than that of the capital of 
the country. The Idaho precedent should be 
followed in Dakota, by the holding of an elec- 
tion at which the people shall be allowed 
to express their opinion on the question 
whether the Territory shall be divided or 
come into the Union as one State. Until 
provision is made for such a popular vote 
on this question, nothing ought to be done 
by Congress in the matter, for there is no evi- 
dence that the people favor the pending scheme 
of the politicians to divide the Territory and ad- 
mit the lower part as a State. 





We wish to give notice to persons who are 
occupying themselves with the ‘‘ labor prob- 
lem,” that what we have asked them for is not 
more general discussion, but a definite descrip- 
tion of those wrongs of the laborer which are 
capable of being remedied by legislation, and 
a sketch of the remedy in the shape of the 
draft of a statute bill. Wesay this because we 
are being deluged with letters of tie old sort 
about the designs of the Creator in making 
the earth, and the ‘‘ natural rights” of the 
inhabitants thereof. Among other answers to 
our demand for a bill of particulars, we 
have received a letter from Mr. Charles F. 
Wingate, the sanitary engineer, who figured 
prominently in the George movement, calling 
attention to the condition of the New York tene- 
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ment houses, and enclosing the draft of a bill 
which certainly ought to be enacted, providing 
for their improvement as regards healthful 


ness, But a moment's reflection ought to 
show Mr. Wingate that the New York 


tenement houses might all be converted to 
abodes as wholesome and cheerful the 
Navarro flats, without contributing anything 
to the solution of the labor problem. The 
wages of the laborer would still be what they 
the of 


as 


are now, rent his dwelling as 
high or higher, his share in the amuse- 


ments and luxuries of life just as small, and 
his dependence on his employer, the capi- 
talist, just as great. Moreover, the condition 
of the New York tenement houses only affects 
a very small body of laborers in this city. 
What we are waiting for issome grand piece or 
pieces of legislation which will ameliorate the 
lot of laborers in general. Mr. Wingate offers 
nothing of this sort. Neither do those friends 
of labor who send us on the tariff as one of 
the remediable grievances of labor, because 
we believe the laborers in general 
object to the tariff. Mr. Powderly says he isa 
*‘ pretectionist from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet.” 


do not 


What we wish to see 
is remedies of which the laborers themselves 
will approve, and which they will accept 
when ready, 





While 


we are on this subject, we may 
as well also ask for a list of ‘* the laws,” 
of which we have lately heard a good 
deal, which ‘discriminate unfairly agzinst 


labor and in favor of capital,” together with 
some suggestions for their modification, if they 


are not to be repealed altogether, Of course, 


for the reasons above stated, we do not  in- 
tend this request to cover the tariff. What 
we seek is a reference to these laws by 


date, page, and volume, so that we can examine 
them, and say what we think about them. 
None of the orators or writers who mention 
them, have, as far as we have observed, given 
any references by which these statutes can 
identified. We take it for granted 
that they are either Federal or State laws, and 
not laws of nature. These latter are, we know, 
exceedingly troublesome, and some of them 
very harsh ; but there is not much chance of 
their being amended as long as the Demozeratic 


be 


party is in power. 





The Socialists succeeded on Sunday nigbt 
in getting a resolution passed by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union forbidding the mem 
bers to read ‘‘capitalistic newspapers,” and 
forbidding the Secretary to informa- 
tion about their proceedings to ‘‘ the reporters 
of the capitalistic press.” The orator on this 
occasion was a certain Jablonowski, who was 


give 


defeated in his first attempt, but cuaning- 
ly waited till his opponents had gone 
home, and then moved to reconsider. But 
we think Jablonowski, who is an oral and 


not a manual laborer, is undoubtedly right 
in this matter. People who are expected to 
swallow the social and moral philosophy pro- 
duced at the meetings of the Central Labor 
Union, ought not to be allowed to read any 
publications not furnished the commil- 
tee of the organization. Anybody, for in 
stance, With whom it is desirable that Jablo- 


by 
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nowski should have influence, should 
never be allowed to listen to anybody 
but Jablonowski. His doings and savings 
are, it is teue, melancholy reading to those 
who remember that it is to bodies like 
the Central Labor Union that some of our so 


of 
and 


cial reformers are desirous 
of the 
modern civilization. 


committing the 


government world the care of 





We suppose that no winter passes without 
causing a shudder in the breasts of all right 
minded people when they read in the newspa 
pers that thousands of cattle have perished 


from starvation on the Wester: ; lains. This 
particular form of cruelty to animals 
has seemed to be, and probably _ is, 
beyond the reach of law and of local 
public opinion. Nevertheless, the recent na 
tional convention of humave societies at 


Pittsburgh took the matter up, and delivered 
their opinions upon it in very proper terms 
They say truly that nolx 
to bring into 


<dy has a moral right 
existence a greater number of 
cattle than he can reasonably expect to find 
for 


Yet the practice is to estimate for a certain per 


food and some kind of shelter in winter 
centage of loss by lingering torture, and then 
trust to the the 


winter with a esti 


chances of through 


better 


vetting 


showing than the 


mate, his is cruelty to animals reduced to 
system. Acts which would be severely 
punished if committed in the older States, 
and visited with loss of social consideratiot 


are the principal trade and calling of 
The si i 


was that since the ranges 


lee stior 


ritories, 


ire mostly on public 
iands, unsettled by the emigrant, and stil un 
der the 


uTess, 


’ 
tr ‘ 
COnTOL OF 


direct and immediate 
it should be made unlawful for any one 
to range cattle on public lands without making 
provision for them in winter by food and shel 


ter. 





The charges upon sleeping-cars have always 
been so large that they should bave covered 
the service of attendants, as well as the use of a 
berth. 
felt under a moral ot 


Yet every generous-minded person has 


ligation to fee the porter, 


because he Knew that the porter’s employers 
gave him so small wages that, unless the 
passengers came to his reseue, be would 
be shamefully underpaid The Wisconsin 


Central Railroad Company has just announced 
a new departure in this matter. It) 
to increase the 


pay of the porters 





employed on its sleeping and dining cars to ¢ 


amount which will give them ample compen 
sation for their work, and to prohibit them 
from receiving ‘‘tips” from passengers. Or 
ders bave been issued to them to Teceive no 


for blacking 


money from any passenger, except 


shoes, ‘“‘ when re which 


for 


service they are accept ten cents 
ng with the fee 


problem, and it is the only practical way, 


This is a practical way of deali 





The overthrow of the French Ministry on the 


question of lishing the sous-préfets is one 
of those surprises in which French politics 


abounds. M. de 


in danger fiom the budget, 


Freycinet was supposed to be 


which is in a terri- 








«} ( > 


ble condition, and especially from a proposal now 


pending to stop the appropriati 


no for eecieshistl 


cai purposes; but nobody thought of his being in 


danger from the sous-prefets 


I 
are 362 in number, and reign over the districts 
irrondissements) into which each department 
is divided, iist us thie prefet re HS 6OVed 
thre department is the agent r reprosentative 
of the central authority As the | s 
assisted by a Council General of the Depart 
ment, so also the sous -prefet Is assisted by 
district council (consetl da fess 
elected by universal suffrage, one member 


from each canton, The prefet has always 
been a very great man in the department. He 
is the head of the police, he superintends the 


of 


chief town of the department is a sort of littl 


collection taxes, and his residence in the 


court, the balls and receptions of which an 
great affairs for the provincial society —that is 
for people who cannot get to Paris Ile and 
the commanding general of the milit ary . 
trict are tremendous persovages, a 
Visits to each other, when either of 
new arrival ire nmnong;, the real 
i provincial town 

The sous . sma 1 { 
‘ im™ in I . 
vel st x seit s 
wriy hims sa | 
ifs Bu . 
) ry } | mI 
| t 
lr { t e } 
Witte i t < < 
of thos s wl i br ! | 

1 WV « \ 1 ‘ ~ eur 
have seemed the advent of anarchy itself, or a 
dissolution of the social fabric; for no matter 


what revolutions occurred in Paris, the prefet 


and his sous-prefets always remained undis 


turbed, the representative and guarantee of so 
cial order Under the Republic, however! 


there has been an immense development of 
local independence and self government, and 
of the habits of association for all of 


TT) ‘1T 
The cour 


f everv deseri 


sorts 


purposes ry now 


benevolent, ceonomical, industrial, 1 


uly did not exist under former governments, 


it would not have been permitted, and they 
ive beg ten a feeling of restlessness over the 
supervision of the central Government and 


presence of its agents, which is 
French The con 

is, that there is a widespread feel 
the 


meddle a hom the 


omni 


something verv new in life. 


sequence 
ing that sous-préfet is 


an expensive 


less departments 
The Radi- 
because he is useless, and 


to 


} 
ina ust 


can very well dispense with. 
cals want him to go 

the Monarchists want him go because 
think hima ‘‘cad, whose table 
bad Poor M. de 


naturally wanted to hold on to him 


they 
manhers are 
Freycinet, however, 
until 
he got into smoother water, because, there be- 
ing 362 sous-préfets, it gave him that number 
of places to fill at his discretion, for the pur 
pose of restoring ‘‘ harmony in the party,” o1 
placating a disgruntled dé puty or senator, or 
That 


the Chambers insist on getting rid of the sous 


turning the tide in a doubtful district, 


préfets is, however, a good sign, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(Wepvyespay, December 1, to Tusspay, December 7, 
1886, inctusive. 


DOMESTIC, 


Tuk Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States met at noon on Monday with 
the usual formalities. The attendance in both 
houses was large. At two o’clock the Presi- 
dent’s message was received and read. Itis a 
long document, filling about seven newspaper 
columns. Its principal features are summa- 
rized elsewhere. 

The annual report of the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Endicott, shows that the army at the date 
of latest returns consisted of 2,103 officers and 
23,946 enlisted men. On the subject of coast 
defence he says: ‘“* The principal cities named 
in the report of the Board on Fortifications 
should be fortified, and work on those most im- 
yvortant should be begun at once, viz., New 
Vork, San Francisco, Boston, and Washington. 
The defences required must be erected and 
prepared to resist attack from the water. We 
have a single probiem to solve in detending 
our cities—how best to resist and silence the 
armored ships and the steel guns and mortars 
of modern construction, It can only be ac 
complished by guns of equal force to those 
which any enemy can bring against us, and by 
torpedoes and submarine mines laid in the 
navigavle channels, both so guarded and pro- 
tected that they can do efficient service when 
required. We have no gun now which can 
stop the progress of or do any material injury 
to a well-armored ship. The manufuaccure of 
a gun is a work of time, and of a long time, and 
cannot be extemporized when wanted.’ 


Secretary Lamar of the Interior, in his an- 
nual report, says that during the last year less 
than 100 of the 260,000 Indians in this country 
have been in open opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and he gives statistics showing that the 
Indians are making progress in civilization. 
The Secretaiy renews his recommendation of 


last year, that a law be enacted for the appoint- | 


ment of a commission to visit each reservation 
and investigate the condition of the Indians 
thereon. The desire for individual holding of 
land is growing. Asa means of teachiag the 
Indians the habits of self-government and of 
obedience to law, local tribunals, styled Courts 
of Indian Offences, presided over by Indian 
judges, have been established upon many of 
the reservations. These are reported to be do- 
ing good work. The Secretary acknowledges 
the evils of introducing railroads in the Indian 
Territory, but says: ‘* The railroads, however, 
while serving the necessary purposes of com- 
merce, bring the Indians into closer contact ard 
communication with the intelligence, the gene 
ral trade and iatercourse cf the country, and 
they contribute largely to enhauce the value of 
the Indian lands through which they pass.” 


Secretary Manning of the Treasury, after 
showlog that we shall soon have an annual 
surplus of $125,000,000, makes the following 
recommendatious : (1.) Repeal of the clhvuse 
in the act of February 28, 1878, making com 
pulsory Treasury purctases of silver, for the 
reasons heretofore given, and in order to re- 
duce surplus and uunecessarv taxation, $24,- 
000,000 a year. (2.) Further reduction of 
surplus taxation, close down to the necessities 
of the Government economically administered. 
(3.) Repeal of the act of May 31, 1878, making 
compulsory post-redemption issues and reissues 
of United States legal-tender notes, thus 
facilitating—(4.) Gradual purehase and pay- 
ment of $346,651,016 outstanding promissory 
potes of the United States with the present and 
accruing Treasury surplus, issuing silver certifi- 
cates intheir room, and gould certificates if need 
be, without contraction of the present circulat- 
ing volume of the currency, these notes (called 
greenbacks) being now the only debt due and 
payable before 1891, except the three per cent. 
bonds, which are probably all to be called and 
paid early in the ensuing fiscal year. The Sec 
retary recommends that the first step in the way 
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of tax reduction should be to repeal the tariff 
duties on raw materials, The Secretary does 
not favor the repeal of the sugar duties, nor of 
the excise taxes on hquors and tobacco, He 
thinks that wool should be made free, and that 
a corresponding reduction should be made in 
the duties on woollen goods, 


United States Treasurer Jordan, in his an- 
nual report, shows that the net receipts of the 
Government during the year ended June 30, 
1886, were $336,439,727, the net expenditures 
$242 483,138, and the excess of revenue over 
expenditures $93,956,589. The receipts were 
$12,749,020.68 ureater, and the expenditures 
were $17,743,796.61 less, than last year, From 
tables given it appears that there are now in cir- 
culation 61,761,448 silver dollurs, the largest 
sum attained in the circulation of this kind of 
currency. The Treasurer is of the opinion 
that $65,000,000 1s the extreme limit which 
may be obtained. 


Secretary Whitney, in his annual report, says 
he has done what he could to consolidate in one 
bureau the general purchases and the care and 
disposition of stores and property. An Inven- 
tory Board, appointed in June last to visit the 
navy yards, reports that, under the loose sys- 
tem of the past, property might be lost, mis- 
used, or stolen without responsibility upon 
any one. There were found to be over 12,000 
tons of cast and ~rought iron lying in scraps 
ahout the yards, 759,000 pounds of composi- 
tion and brass, 159,000 pounds of old copper, 
and 193,000 of old lead. Of most of these arti- 
cles some bureaus have recently made conside- 
rable purcbases, and are even doing so at the 
present time, 

Secretary Whitney on Wednesday signed an 
order directing the discharge of nearlv all the 
watch torce of the various navy-yards. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, in 
which the watchmen serve, uas concluded that 
civilian watchmen ure only necessary where it 
is not feasible to station marines. There are 
upward of 200 navy-yard watchmen employed 
at $2 for each turn of eight hours’ duty. The 
marines, it is said, make excellent watchmen, 
and, of course, will not be paid for the extra 
service. 

The reports of the trial trips of the AWanta, 
just made public by Secretary Whitney, show 
that her power does not meet the requirements. 
The Secretary says that the contract for the 
construction of the At/anta provides that upon 
trial her macbinesy shall maintain for six hours 
a collective indicated horse power of 3,500, and 
there is nothing in the contract relating to 
spee 1, 

The decrease of the public debt during No- 
vember amounted to $3,005, 249.57. 


The President on Thursday issued a procla- 
mation promulgating tbe new extradition 
treaty with Japan, which is now in force. 


The tone of the President's message on the 
tariff question has encouraged revenue re- 
formers in Cougress, and Mr, Carlisle and Mr. 
Morrison will endeavor to proceed as speedily 
as possible to a consideration of the Morrison 
bill, which pow stands on the House Calendar, 
An effort will be made to incorporate the Hew- 
itt bill with it. In the Senate on Tuesday Sena 
ter Dawes (Rep., Mass.) introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: *‘ Phat the Committee on Fi- 
nauce be instructed to inquire and report as 
soop as practicable what specific reduction can 
be made in customs duties and internal taxes 
which will, in their judgment, reduce the re- 
cetpts to the necessary and economical expen- 
ditures of the Government without impairiog 
the prosperity and development of home indus- 
tries, or the compensation of home labor.” Mr. 
Morrill (Rep., Vt.) offereda resolution, ‘*That the 
promise of making any revision of tbe tariff 10 a 
spirit of fairness to all interests, not to injure any 
domestic indus'ries, . . . appears soobvious- 
ly hopeless aud impracticable, that any further 
attempts at revision by the present Congress in 
contravention to the foregoing cardinal declara- 
tions are to be regarded as inexpedient and 





detrimental to the revival of the trade and in- 
dustry of the country.” The Senate, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Hoar, postponed the Union Pacifie 
Funding Bill until December 21, when it is to 
be made a special order. 


Congressm»n B. T. Frederick (Dem.) of the 
Fifth Iowa Dis‘rict was made so angry by the 
fact that he was not successful in having the 
man of his choice appointed Postmaster at 
Iowa City, that he has resigned. 


The United States Supreme Court, in an 
opinion rendered on Monday, decides that a 
person who has been brought within the juris- 
diction of the court by virtue of proceedings 
under an extradition treaty, can only be tried 
for one of the offences described in the treaty, 
and for the offence with which he is charged 
in the proceedings for his extradition, until a 
reasonable time and opportunity have been 
given him, after his release or trial under such 
charge, to return to the country from whose 
asylum be bad been forcibly taken under these 
proceedings, Chief. Justice Waite dissents 
from the opinion of the court, on the ground 
that he can find in the treaty nothing which 
forbids a trial for any other offence than that 
for which the extradition was made. The de- 
cision ot the court is opposed to the position 
taken by the United States Government in its 
negotiations with the Government of Great Bri- 
tain with relation to the Winslow and Law- 
rence cases. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Boston 
on Friday, in the case of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteers against Gen. B. F. 
Butler, charging the defendant with not ac- 
counting for $15,000 of the institution’s funds, 
Judge Carpenter charged the jury that it is a 
bookkeeping controversy, and that Gen. But- 
ler 1s distinctly wrong. The jury rendered a 
verdict against Gen. Butler for $16,537.50 
after being out an hour. 


The Anti-Saloon Republican Convention at 
Cortland, N. Y., on Wednesday changed the 
name of the organization to the New York 
State Temperance Republican League. Judge 
Noah Davis was elected President. 


The amount paid into the New York State 
Treasury up to December 1, under the new 
Vedder law passed last winter, imposing a tax 
of one-eighth of one per cent. on the capital of 
new corporations, is $90,029.45. It is esti- 
mated that the annual revenue from this 
source will be over $150,000. 


The American Copyright League, at its an- 
nual meeting in this city on Thursday after 
noon, elected the follo ving Council for the en- 
suing year: John Bigelow, Prof. H. H. Boye- 
sen, the Rev. Drs. Robert Collyer, Howard 
Crosby, H. C. Potter, and Morgan Dix, R. W. 
Gilder, Laurence Hutton, Brander Matthews, 
Arthur G. Sedgwick, Edmund C, Stedman, 
Charles Dudley Warner, 8. L. Clemens, 
Poultney Bigelow, R. U. Johnson, E, P. Roe, 
Charles Baruard, Dr. ‘Titus M. Coan, Col. 
Thomas W. Kuox, Hamilton Mabie, Prof. E. 
Muntoe Smith, Thomas Maitland, Dayard 
Tuckerman, Prof. E. L. Youmans, Henry M. 
Alden, W. H. Bishop, George W. Folsom, 
George Walton Green, H. ©. Bunner, and 
Bronson Howard. 


The Trustees of Columbia College decided 
on Monday to celebrate on April 13, 1887, the 
100th anniversary of the revival and contirma- 
uuon by the Legislature of the royal charter 
granted m 1754, for establishing a college in 
the province of New York, and the creation by 
the sume act of a corporate body entitled the 
Trustees of Columbia College. 


FOREIGN. 


In the German Reichstag on Friday, in the 
debate on the first reading of the Septennate 
Military Bill, the Progressists signified their 
willingness to vote for the bill provided the 
period of service were reduced from three to 
two years, The Government refused to con- 
sent to this, The Prussian Mmister of War, i 
advocating the passage of the bill, said: 
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** Shall we allow ourselves to be outstripped by 
a neighboring State, in which we cannot per- 
ceive that degree of abstinence from prepara 
tions for war and that peaceful disposition 
necessary to enable us to live in peace? The 
bil! is of the most urgent character. The 
Reichstag must pass this measure before Christ 
mas if the purpose of the Government is to be 
attained.” The debate was adjourned. 


Count von Moltke made a speech in the Ger- 
man Reichstag on Saturday, which has created 
a profound impression in Europe. It wasin the 
debate on the Septennate Bill. Gen. von Moltke 
said that all the neighbors of Germany, on the 
left and on the right, were fully armed, a state 
of things which even a rich country was unable 
to bear for any length of time, and which 
might lead to decisive events at an early date. 
The preamble to the bill showed how far Ger- 
many was behind other States in the strength 
of her army and the taxation of her people. 
The French, for instance, paid about double 
the sum paid by the German people, and an 
alliance with France would assure the peace of 
Europe. ‘‘ But,” he continued, ‘‘ such an al- 
liance is impossible while public opinion in 
France impetuously demands the surrender 
of two provinces which we are strongly 
determined never to give up.” The alliance 
with Austria was valuable, but a great State 
must rely upon its own strength, The mea- 
sure under consideration had reference not 
alone to a peace, but to a war establishment. 
** We have found it difficult enough to attain 
the unity of Germany,” he said, ‘‘ Let us up- 
hold it, proving that we are united. The 
whole world knows that we do not contem- 
plate conquest. May it also learn that we in- 
tend to keep what we bave, and are resolute 
and armed to this end.” The Vienna <Allye- 
meine says that peace between France and 
Germany is now almost impossible, and that a 
terrible gulf yawns in Central Europe. 


The gravest importance is attached by all 
Continental writers to Von Moltke’s speech. 





All the foreign correspondents say there is no | 


other topic of conversation among diplomatists 
and politicians, ‘‘It is well understood here,” 
says the London 77:nes’s Berlin correspondent, 
‘* that the German Government must have spe- 
cial reasons for the anxiety with which it is 
watching the working of French feeling.” The 
Berlin Post, Bismarck’s organ, declares that 
Boulanger’s plans are the extreme limit of 
what France can bear in war time, destroying 
all peaceful occupations, and they can, there- 
fore, have but one meaning. ‘‘ All parties,” 
the writer adds, ‘‘ calculate on war as putting 
an end to this state of things.” 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on Fri- 
day, M. Sarrien, Minister of the Interior, speak- 
ing in opposii1ior to a motion for the total aboli- 
tion of the offices of sub-prefects, promised that 
he would introduce a bill providing for a partial 
abolition of the oftices. Prime Minister de Frey- 
cinet supported M. Sarrien, and reproached the 
Opposition for seizing every chance that was 
offered to overthrow the Government, The 
Chamber, however, adopted the motion for to- 
tal abolition by a majority of thirteen votes, 
thus defeating the Government. There was 
intense excitement in the lobbies of the Cham- 
bers. That evening the Ministry tendered their 
resignations to President Grévy. The mem- 


| painter, is 


bers of the Radical Left on Saturday unani- | 


mously decided to vote confidence in the Gov- 
ernment. 


M. de Freycinet having insisted on retiring 


from the French Premiership, M. Floquet has | 


undertaken to form a new Cabinet. The Rus 
sian press hoped for the formation of a Bou- 
langer Cabinet, and that of Germany desired 
the retention of M. de Freycinet. The Cle- 
menceau party advocated M. Floquet for the 
Premiership, regarding an extreme Radical 
Cabinet as not likely. 

M. Rouquet, Secretary of the Paris Munici 
pal Council, on Wednesday forwarded to 
United States Minister McLane the petition 
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adopted by the Council on November 27, ask 
ing for his intercession with the Governor of 
Illinois in behalf of the condemned Chicago 
Anarchists. Mr. McLane consented to trans 
mit the petition, and sent the following formal 
reply to the Council: ** As the petition is des 
tined for the Governor of Llinois, and is made 
with the object of sparing human life, 1 will 
not refuse my assistance if you persist in de 
manding it. But allow me to inform vou that 
in the present case it is useless. You can, with- 
out disadvantage and with as much eflicacy as 
1, address yourself direct to the Executive of 
Illinois, who alone has the power of granting 
the pardon.” 


Dr. Colin of Paris read a‘paper before the 
French Academy of Sciences on Thursday 
showing that the annual average number of 
deaths from rabies iu France is twenty-six, and 
that since M. Pasteur began his course of treat 
ment the same number of patients have died. 
According to official statistics, the number of 
persons bitten by mad animals last year in 
France was 351, while M. Pasteur has treated 
1,700 patients. Dr. Colin concludes that the 
Pasteur system is of doubtful efeacy, and he 
is alarmed for the results of virulent inocula 
ion, 


The deputation of Bulgarian notables in 
structed by the Government to visit the differ 
ent Powers, and personally place before them 
the facts of the Bulgarian situation, has started 
on its tour. It is reported that the deputation 
has been instructed to demand that the Powers 
shall either consent to have Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark elected to the Bulgarian throne, or 
else permit the return of Prince Alexander. 


In their reply to Austria’s overtures, England 
and Italy favor settling the question of the 
union of Bulgaria and Rumelia before electing 
a Prince of Bulgaria, while Russia, Turkey, 
and France favor electing a Prince first. 


Gen. Kaulbars arrived at St. Petersburg on 
Wednesday, and was received with enthusi 
asm. 


Spain, after a long and difficult diplomatic 
controversy, protracted largely through the 
hostile spirit of the German military authori 
ties, has finally succeeded in inducing Prine¢ 
Bismarck to abandon his proposal to establish 
a naval station at the Caroline Islands. Count 
de Benomar, Spanish Ambassador to Ger 
many, In conversing with the German Chan 
cellor about the merits of the case, attempted 
to minimize the importance of having a naval 
station at the Carolines,and argued that it would 
not be much for Germany to concede to Spain 
a withdrawal of the German project. Prince 
Bismarck corrected the Spanish Ambassador, 
and said: ‘‘ It is because [ recognize the value 
and importance of the station that I decide to 
abandon it, in order to show the value I attach 
to Spanish friendship.” 


Johann Georg Mever, the German genre 
dead, aged seventy-three. This 
famous artist was better known as Meyer von 
Bremen, from his birthplace. 


In high political circles in England the opi- 
nion is expressed that a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment is expected by Easter. - 


In a recent interview, Archbishop Walsh of 
Ireland explained his approval of the Irish 
‘Plan of campaign” against rent as follows : 
“It is admitted on all hands, practically all 
over Ireland, that reductions, and large reduc- 
tions, are to be made in rents, and even in 
judicial rent. The question is as to the 
amount of those reductions. Whatever incon 
venience there may be in having this grave 
question decided by the tenants, I must main- 
tain that there is just the same inconvenience 
in having it decided by the landlords. The 
landlord, like the tenant, now is merely one 


| of two contracting parties, neither more nor less. 


| 


Within the last six or seven months two pro 
posals have been made by the friends of our 
Irish tenants, the adoption of either of which 








by Parliament would have saved us, or rather, 
I should say, have saved the Goveri 
of the couatry, from the responsibility of the 
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present deplorable state of affairs, vi Mi 
Gladstove’s Land Purchase Bill of the present 
year, and Mr. Parnell's subsequeat proposal f 

the relief of tenants If either of these bad 


been accepted, the fixing of fair reductions and 


fair rents would not now be inthe hands of 
tenants; it would bein the hands of t 
stituted courts of the realm If the present 


’ 


rough and ready way has had to be substituted 
for a formal judicial procedure, the blame sur 





ly does not lie at the doors of the Lrish tenants 
or their Parhame:.tary representatives and 1 
litical leaders, who did their best in every pos 
sible way to have the matter referred tor set 
tlement to the courts 

To frustrate Irish landlords’ endeavors 
seize rents by means of garnishee orders served 
on tenants’ trustees mended instru t 
been issued on the plan of the rent. 
advising trustees to convey moneys t ersons 
of assured integrity, but possessed of neo 
property, whom the gurutshes rier W 
affect This pre wution has i! vd tne 
taken in regard to twenty seven properties 
Iwo hundred and thirty tenants on Lord Ds 
Frayne’s Shgo estate on Thursday paid #1 
rents, less 20 per cent., to Mr Redmond 
Canon Donohue, and Fathers Henry nel 
Felan, as trustees, the agent of the es! * 
ing refused to grant a reduction i Tey 
ments were made in an orderly and business 
like manner, the total amount e\ z 
£1,000, Mr. Redmond in a speech saw t 
the moment Lord De Frayne decided to accept 
the money it would be turned over to hin if 
he tried eviction, the tenants would make it 
hot for him, and the ts would be used for 
defending them 

The Irish question was discussed for twe 
hours at the British Cabinet Council on Fri 
dav. The Government are apparently so satis 
fied with their present vigorous poliey, and 
with the Lrish outlook generally, that they 


have decided not to mect again unt tter 
Christmas unless unforeseen events compel 
them to. The Government do not regard the 
rumors about French interference t 
serious The Dublin avent ¢ tt 
News telegraphs that the Irish Executive, in 
consequence of the proceedings at the Cabinet 
council, is preparing for a determined strugile 
against the Imsh National League Phe ‘pro- 
posed warfare, the telegram asserts, will in 
clude proclamations of all League mectings 
and arrests of the prominent anti-rent agitators 

The British Government have obtained from 
the law officers of the crownat Dublin opinions 
to the effect that tenants, trustees, and others 
conspiring to defraud landlords of due rent 
are liable to indictment under the conimon law, 


A great Liberal Unionist conference was 
held in London on Tuesday, at which 400 emi- 
nent and influential men were present. Lord 
Hartington presided, and made an address 
vigorously denouncing the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone. A resolution was passed affirming the 
determination of the conference to make every 
effort to uphold the Union. Letters were read 
from Lord Tennyson, the Duke of Areyll, 
John Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
last said: ‘‘ There is no hope of reuniting 
the Liberal party unless Mr, Gladstone’s 
scheme of Irish Government is abandoned.” 


Mr. John Bright, writing with reference to 
the removal of Nottingham lace machinery to 
districts where wages are lower, expresses the 
hope that workmen will soon discover that it is 
not their true interest to demand higher wages 
than a trade can pay. 

In the Admiralty Court at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, on Thursday, the 
American schooner Highland Light was con- 
demned and ordered sold on December 14, She 
will probably be bought in by the Govern ment 
and fitted up as a cruiser, This is the first 


vessel] which was seized for violation of the 
Fisheries Treaty of 1818, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue President’s message reprobates the cruel 
treatment of the Chinese, and promises a ‘‘com- 
prehensive remedy” through a convention 
with the Chinese Government; describes the 
importance of the Canadian fishery question, 
and says negotiations are pending, promising 
an ‘‘ acceptable conclusion ” of the trouble; 
says a good word for the reciprocity trea- 
ty with the Sandwich Islands; pats Liberia 
on the back, and proposes the gift to her of a 
‘*small vessel”; gives the history of Cut- 
ting’s case, and expresses the hope that the 
Mexican statute under which he was tried 
will be modified, but intimates that, 
whether modified or not, it must not be 
again enforced against American citizens; 
describes our good relations with several minor 
Powers ; rejoices over the restoration of com- 
mercial reciprocity with Spain in the Antilles ; 
recommends a revision of the naturalization 
laws in some minor particulars, and our adhe- 
sion to the Berne copyright convention ; 
strongly urges the revision of the mode of 
paying consuls, in accordance with the 
schedule presented by the State Department, 
and the provision of a proper system of con- 
sular inspection—something sorely needed, 
and never attempted since Parson Newman 
made his celebrated journey round the 
world; gives a summary of the Treasury 
receipts and expenses; dwells at length on 
the importance of doing away with the 
surplus revenue by a reduction of taxation; 
shows that this surplus, if allowed to continue, 
will result either In the hoarding of the circu- 
lating medium in the Treasury or in ‘‘ waste- 
ful public extravagance”; protests, both in be- 
half of the laborer and the farmer, as un-Ameri- 
can, against the levying of more taxation than 
is necessary to meet the just obligations of 
the Government, and calls for a revision 
of the revenue laws in the direction of re- 
duction, by a lowering of duties on the neces- 
saries of life and on raw materials. 

It also gives the leading points in the condi- 
tion of the public debt, and on the silver 
question; reaffirms the opinions on this ques- 
tion expressed last year, and puintsin corrobora- 
tion of them to the increased exportation of gold; 
recommends the appointment of an additional 
Federal judge in this district to cope with the 
increasing revenue litigation; reproduces the 
leading points in the reports of the Depart- 
ments of War and Justice and of the Post- 
office; urges strongly the vote of additional 
money and the appointment of a commission to 
hasten the process of transforming the Indians 
into farmers settled on their own land in 
severalty, which is now going on far too 
slowly ; dwells on the way in which the 
various land laws have been perverted from 
their original design in the interest of spe- 
culators, and recommends the repeal of the 
pretmption, timber-culture, and desert 
land acts; exposes the extent to which 
the benefits of the pension laws are 
unequally divided, through evasions and pcr- 
versions secured by political influence ; and, 
after a few words about the Patent Bu- 
reau and the Pacific railroads, recommends 
the bestowal of powers of arbitration on the 
Labor Bureau, but does not say whether the 





decisions of the arbitrators should have the 
force of law, or if so,how they would be carried 
into execution, or what reason there is for 
supposing that the infrequency of arbitration 
now in labor disputes is due to the difficulty of 
finding an arbitrator. The truth is, that it is 
due either to the unwillingness of the parties 
to arbitrate, or to the non-existence of any 
proper subject of arbitration. 

The message further commends in strong 
terms the operation of the Civil-Service Law. 
It adds: 


‘The continued operation of the law relating to 
our civil service has added the most convincing 
proofs of its necessity and usefuiness. It 1s a fact 
worthy of note thatevery public officer who has 
a just idea of his duty to the people, testifies to 
the value of this reform. Its stanchest friends 
are found among those who understand it best, 
and its warmest supporters are those who are re- 
strained and protected by its requi'ements 

‘*The meaning of such restraint and protection 
is not appreciated by those who want places un- 
der the Government, regardless of merit and ef- 
ficiency, nor by those who insist that the selec- 
tion for such places should rest uvon a proper 
credential showing active partisan work. They 
mean to public officers, if not their lives, the 
only opportunity afforded them to attend to pub- 
he business, and they mean to the good people of 
the country the better performance of the work 
of their Government. 

“It is exceedingly strange that the scope and na- 
ture of this reform are so little understood, and 
that so many things not included within its plan 
are called by its name. When cavil yields more 
fully to examination, the system will have large 
additions to the number of its friends. 

‘Our civil-service reform may be imperfect 
in some of its details; it may be mis- 
understocd and opposed; it may not 
always be faithfully applied; its designs 
may sometimes miscarry through mistake 
or wilful intent; it may sometimes tremble 
under the assaults of its enemies or languish un- 
der the misguided zea] of impracticable friends ; 
but if the people of this country ever submit to 
the banishment of ics underlying principle from 
the operation of their Government, they will 
abandon the surest guarantee of the safety and 
success of American institutions. 

‘+ | invoke for this reform the cheerful and un- 
grudging support of the Congress. I renew my 
recommendation made last year that the sala- 
ries of the Commissioners be made equal to other 
officers of the Government having like duties and 
responsibilities, and I hope that such reasonable 
appropriations may be made as will enable them 
to increase the usefulness of the cause they have 
in charge.” 


This is all excellent. It calls for only one 
word of criticism, which is that the reform as 
now embodied in the law will never be fully 
and heartily accepted by the people and 
politicians until its principles are up- 
held in dealing with appointments which 
the law does not cover. As long as 
these are made to any considerable extent 
on the spoils theory, the law will continue to 
be treated by politicians, with more or less ap- 
proval and acceptance on the part of the public, 
as something fanciful and transitory, and the 
system of appointment for fitness will never 
take root in American political manners. 

But after all allowances and deductions have 
been made, it still remains true that President 
Cleveland’s public utterances have thus far 
compared very favorably with those of his re- 
cent predecessors both in style and method. 
Be touches on nothing which he does not un- 
derstand, and proffers no opinions which have 
not the ring of sincerity. The vagueness 
which marks his utterances on that Serbonian 
bog the ‘“‘labor problem,” can hardly be 
condemned in view of the extent to which it 
marks those of nearly all our public teachers. 
Of this fogginess the workingman is the worst 





victim, because it helps his own demagogues 
in living on his illusions. 





SECRETARY MANNING'S REPORT. 


Tue report of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
the most pronounced, radical, and thorough-go- 
ing of all the communications yet sent to Con- 
gress by Mr. Manning, It isnot likely to com- 
mend itself to his partyin Congress. Probably 
he did not expect that it would. But it is well 
calculated to impress thinking men of all par- 
ties, and thus to exercise a permanent and in- 
creasing influence. It is the kind of docu- 
ment to command the future, because it sets 
down truths to which the eternal years belong, 
and enforces them in terms which canpot 
fail to arrest the attention even of those to 
whom they are now most unpalatable. The 
evidence which this document supplies 
that Mr. Manning’s mental powers have not 
been impaired by his recent alarming illness, is 
not the least gratifying piece of information 
to be gathered from the reading of it. 

It is something remarkable that the first 
Secretary of the Treasury of recent years to 
recommend a retirement of the greenback 
currency, and the return of the Government 
to ante-bellum prirciples of finance, should bea 
Democrat. Secretary McCulloch did make a 
similar recommendation immediately after the 
war, but it was negatived by Congress upon 
two grounds. It was urged by the emotional 
class of statesmen that the greenback had saved 
the country during the war. One orator of the 
time acquired much fame by calling it ‘‘ the 
blood-stained greenback.” This phrase hit the 
popular fancy by impersonating the currency 
and connecting it with the struggle for the 


national existence. If Senator Oglesby 
had said ‘‘the one-legged greenback,” the 
spell would have been broken, because 


everybody would have seen that there was no 
likeness between a wounded soldier and a past- 
due promissory note; but the blood-stained 
greenback was a very different thing. It was 
a loyal, long-suffering, battle-scarred standard 
of value. It was the very antithesis and oppo- 
site of the traitor gold that deserted us in our 
hour of peri. 

The other ground upon which Secretary 
McCulloch’s recommendation was resisted was, 
that retiring the greenbacks would contract 
the currency. Whether it would have done so 
at that time or not, it is certain that the popu- 
lar imagination was much affected by the 
spectacle of the destruction of four mil- 
lions of the circulating medium every month, 
without any means in sight for restoring 
specie payments other than contraction itself. 
The condition of things now is as different as 
possible from that of Secretary McCulloch’s 
first headship of the Treasury. If the green- 
back is to be accounted a veteran of the war, 
it is quite proper to send it to a soldier’s home. 
Its fighting days are over. Moreover, con- 
traction of the currency is impossible on the 
terms proposed by Secretary Manning, since 
he will pay a gold dollar or a silver 
one, whichever is preferred, to the holder of 
every greenback dollar taken in and cancelled. 
The volume of the currency will therefore re- 
main exactly what it was before, but it will be 
much improved in quality, and the demoraliz- 
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ing and ever-threatening consequences of a 
Government debt converted into legal tender 
will be for ever removed. If there is any coun- 
try,or ever was any in the world,that could af- 
ford to dispense with a fiduciary currency alto- 
gether, the United States is that country. 

Mr. Manning’s recommendations regarding 
the retirement of the greenbacks dispose of the 
surplus-revenue question at once. The out- 
standing greenbacks are $346,000,000. The 
surplus will not be more than $100,000,000 per 
year. The remaining 3 per cent. bonds will ab- 
sorb it for nine months to come. There will then 
be an interval of three and a half years before 
the 41 per cents become payable. If the pro- 
tectionists are very much perplexed about the 
reduction of taxation, let them adopt Mr. Man- 
ning’s solution of the problem. He does not 
agree with them as to the virtues of the tariff 
—quite the contrary—but he offers them an 
alternative. 

That portion of Mr. Manning’s report which 
relates to the ‘‘incompetent and brutal scheme 
of revenue” which the tariff represents, will be 
hailed with satisfaction by most economists 
and thinkers, whose private interests are not 
linked in some way with that _per- 
nicious system. The chapters which re- 
late to the silver question, while perfectly 
sound in the conclusions arrived at, are the 
least felicitous portion of the report. They are 
written from the bimetallist standpoint. They 
ho!d out the idea that something has gone 
wrong in the world in consequence of the 
gradual discarding by mankind of a clumsy, 
superannuated, semi-barbarous instrument of 
exchange. The exact reverse is the truth. 
Civilized mankind have put silver aside, except 
for small transactions, for exactly the same 
reasons that they have put stage-coaches aside 
for travel, except for short distances, and they 
are better off for the change. Moreover, 
the pottering of the English Tories over bi- 
metallism is the merest boy’s play. Anybody 
who builds hopes upon it will be grievously 
disappointed. 








DISINTEGRATION AMONG THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 
As the Knights of Labor Convention at Rich- 
mond in October was closing, an intelligent 
delegate predicted the early downfall of the 
crganization. ‘‘ The Convention,” he said, 
‘* will be remembered by all who have attend- 
ed it for the acrimony, selfishness, and po- 
litical scheming which have characterized its 
proceedings.” He pointed out that not a single 
one of the officers elected ‘‘ had worked a lick 
as a laborer within ten years,” and that all of 
them were ‘‘professional organizers,” who 
were only in the, order for the money they 
could make out of it. In a few graphic words 
he drew this vivid picture of the situation: 
‘This organization has during the past two 
years become the bane of the laborer in beim 
transformed into an asylum for deadbeats 
upers, and a scteming school for politicians. 
very man who belongs to it now, and does not 
make money out of it, is a worse slave to intriguers 


than he ever was to capital, and is his own worst 
enemy. He is a tool and a dupe.” 


The few weeks which have elapsed since the 
Richmond Convention have strikingly confirm- 
ed the diagnosis and prediction of this clear- 
headed workingman. The great strike in the 





Chicago packing-houses illustrated the way 
in which the order had been converted 


into a scheming school for politicians, 
and demonstrated that the men who 
obey these politicians are worse slaves 


to intriguers than they ever were to capital. 
This strike was entirely without defence 


or excuse. After the original troubles 
over the eight-hour question, the men 
had returned to work under an_ im- 


plied, if not an express, contract to remain in 
the service of their employers, upon the ten- 
hour system, throughout the winter, and the 
employers, supposing that this agreement 
would be adhered to in good faith, had ar- 
ranged to resume and indefinitely continue 
operations to the full capacity of their estab- 
lishments. Suddenly one of the ‘* profes- 
sional organizers” issued an order that 
the men _ should stop work, and the 
‘tools and dupes” obeyed. The weak- 
ness of the strike was so apparent that 
General Master Workman Powderly telegraph- 
ed orders that the men should return to work. 
But District Master Workman Butler, who had 
ordered the strike, had meanwhile become a 
candidate for sheriff, and, on the plea that Mr. 
Powderly’s order would lose him 2,000 votes 
at the election then approaching, he had 
its publication suppressed for days. Mean- 
while the employers had been securing a large 
number of new hands, so that when the old 
men applied for their former places, many of 
them could not get work, while those who 
were taken back had to sign a “‘ cast iron” 
pledge that they would never strike again 
without giving two weeks’ notice, and would 
allow a certain amount of wages to be kept on 
deposit by their employers as a guarantee that 
they would keep this pledge 

The Chicago reverse is only one of several 
disasters to the order which have recently 
occurred. A notable instance is the utter 
failure of the Knights in their controversy 
with the knit-goods manufacturers of this 
State. For some months the Knights had 
been insisting that they should be allowed 
to run the business of these manu- 
factories, and that the nominal pro- 
prietors should really be only _ their 
agents. They finally went so far as to declare 
that the owner of a mill should not even have 
the right to hire or discharge whom he pleased, 
and then the employers decided to fight the 
issue out. They closed their mills against the 
Knights of Labor, and announced that they 
would in future employ only persons who 
would expressly agree to respect the em- 
ployer’s right to hire and discharge employees, 
and who would pledge themselves, in case 
of any grievance, to confer with their em- 
ployers alone for redress and not turn the mat- 
ter over to outsiders—in other words, that they 
would occupy the same relations to their em- 
plovers as existed before the rise of the 
Knights. The men who ‘‘work with their 
mouths” boasted that they would block this 
scheme, but the mills are already generally 
starting up with new hands, and the Knights 
admit to themselves that they are beaten. 

No less noteworthy bas been the recent col- 
lapse of the great strike for a reduction of 
hours of labor among the workers in the tan- 
neries of Salem and Peabody, Mass., which be- 


’ 





gan last July. The employers resolved to em 
ploy no men who belonged to unions, and the 


strikers resorted to violence to prevent them 
from getting ‘“‘ scabs.” After five months 
the strike has been declared off,” the net 


result being that 1,300 new men have been 
employed, 500 old men have returned on theit 
employers’ terms, and ther only 300 va 


cancies for the many hundreds of other Knights 


are 
who have been carning nothing since midsum 
mer, and are now confronted with a winter of 
idleness, 

Of all the great strikes which have been 
ordered by the Knights this vear, every one 


has turned out a disastrous failure. There 
are multiplying signs that the workingmen 
are beginning to learn the lesson of these 
failures The Executive Board of i Dis 
trict Assembly recently ordered a strike 
among the New de rsey glass blowers, 
and six assemblies have surrendered their 
charters rather than obey a command 
which they declare is unjust. The © profes 
sional organizers’’ who onlered the strike 


threaten to ‘‘black list,” ostracize, and starve out 
those men who insist upon the muht of private 
judgment; but such threats from the men who 
“work with their mouths” only, no longer 
the weight which they formerly did. A secret 
circular, issued by the general officers of the 
Knights a fortnight ago, has just been pub- 
lished, in which Mr. Powderly confesses that 
things are in the 
order He begins significant 
admission that the to 
assist victimized and members, 
which was issued before the 
vention, has only brought in the beggarly sum 
of $14,000 in a period covering more than 


earry 


a desperate way with 
the 
appeal for 
locked-out 


Richmond Con 


by 
funds 


two months, and he now calls for 4 
levy of twenty-five cents from every 
Knight in the country as a ‘‘special de 


fence assessment.” The imploring tone of 
this circular is in marked contrast with the 


jaunty air which characterized outgivings 
from this source a few months ago, ‘* The 
Order of the Knights of Labor,” he says, 
‘has reached the most critical period in 
its history.” He pleads, where he used 
to command; and admits the possibility 
of the Order's being overthrown, where 


he used to boast that nothing could stand 
against it. ‘*‘ Two alternatives present them- 
selves,” he says—‘‘ unconditional surrender, or 
manly defence”; and he begs for manly de- 
fence in a strain which shows that he contem- 
plates unconditional surrender as not improba- 
ble. The slowness with which responses are 
made justifies his apprehensions. The appeal 
was issued two weeks ago, and the Treasurer 
admits that ‘‘the boodle hasn't commenced to 
come in very fast yet.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply evidences: of 
the disintegration which is now at work among 
the Knights of Labor. They are heartily to be 
welcomed, because they show that reason is 
resuming her sway among American working 
men. The only wonder is that the madness 
lasted so long; that they should have contri 
buted of their hard-earned savings to funds con- 
trolled by men who were never called to ac- 
count, and who, with the cynicism of a New 
York Alderman, talk of their contributions 
as ‘‘ boodle ”; that men who called themeelves 
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free should have voluntarily become the slaves 
of masters whom they did not even know, 
and who for the most part were professional 
deadbeats. It is to be hoped that the lesson 
may be as improving as it has been costly. 





PROGRESSIVE TAXATION IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

UNDER a law passed this autumn the principle 
of graduated taxation will, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary next, come into force in Vaud, the Canton 
which in point of population and wealth ranks 
third in the Swiss Confederation. It is re- 
markable that a country like Switzerland, 
where greater equality of wealth and of 
other conditions prevails than in most 
European States, should be the first to 
adopt a principle which seems to be 
needed much more in. countries like 
England or France, where inequalities of 
fortune are dangerously great. Progressive 
taxation already prevails in ten of the Swiss 
Cantons, containing nearly half the popu- 
lation of the entire Confederation. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered an experiment in 
Vaud, which is only following the example of 
her sister States, and has legislated by the light 
of their experience, 

The English Foreign Office has just issued a 
Blue Book containing reports of its representa- 
tives in France, Germany, and the United 
States on the taxation of personal property in 
those countries. But it would have been more 
profitable to have had a similar report on taxa- 
tion in Switzerland, and particularly on the 
working of the impot progressif so far as it has 
been adopted. The new Vaudois law divides 
real property into three classes, which 
are to be taxed in the followiag pro- 
portions: 1 per 1,000 for estates un- 
der $5,000 capital value, 145 per 1,000 be- 
tween $5,000 and $20,000, and 2 per 1,000 for 
estates exceeding $20,000 in value. Personal 
property is divided into seven classes, the low- 
est class being under $5,000, the highest exceed- 
ing $160,000 capital value, The rates of taxa- 
tion on these classes are to be in the proportion 
of 1, 114, 2, 214, 3, 324, and 4 per 1,000,, In- 
comes trom earnings are also divided into seven 
classes, but in arriving at the net amount to be 
taxed a deduction of $80 is allowed for each 
person legally dependent on the head of the 
family for his support. The result of this is, 
that while a bachelor earning $1,000 a year 
would pay a tax of $15, a married man with 
the same income and ten children would pay 
but 50 cents, and if he had twelve children 
nothing. The Vaudois law was carried by 
overwhelming majorities when submitted, as 
wus necessary, to a ‘‘referendum ” vote of the 
whole people, and at every subsequent stage of 
its progress. 

Taxation is comparatively an easy matter in 
a country like Switzerland, where the head of 
almost every family isa landowner. In Eng- 
land and Ireland, where it may be said of the 
miss of the people that *‘ they haven't a sod of 
ground but the sky overhead, and live from 
hand to mouth, like the birds in the air,” the 
people generally can be reached for revenue 
purposes only by indirect taxes. The re- 
sult of this is a very decided graduation 
of the burden of taxation in the wrong 
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direction. The taxes being levied on articles 
of general consumption, which are not used in 
greater quantities by the rich than by the poor, 
the latter contribute a much larger share of 
their incomes to the revenue than the former 
do. 

It is estimated that a laborer’s contribution 
to the revenue in England is from one-sixth 
to one-twelfth of his earnings; while a man 
with an income of £1,000 a year, and the 
income tax standing at eight pence, would 
not. pay more than one-twentieth, and those 
with larger incomes a very much smaller 
proportion. Customs duties being levied in 
England by weight and not ad valorem, it also 
falls out that the consumers of cheap tea, 
tobacco, and spirits pay 200 to 300 per cent. 
more duty than is paid on the finer qualities of 
these matters. The establishment of equality 
of taxation would involve an entire recasting 
of the fiscal system of the United Kingdom, 
and if the principles of ‘‘ equality of 
sacrifice,” the exemption of necessaries, 
and the taxation of superfluities, be aimed 
at, a very steep gradient of taxation would be 
applied to the larger fortunes in England. The 
people in England are scarcely aware of the 
fiscal oppression to which they are subjected. 
The subject is, however, a coming one, and 
hints are likely to be taken from the recent 
legislation in Switzerland on this matter. 

In protectionist countries like our own, 
where indirect taxes are esteemed beneficial, 
even apart from the revenue they yield, 
and where the burning question is how to re- 
duce the surplus in the national Treasury so as 
not to hurt anybody, any income tax, either 
progressive or proportional, will be merely a 
dream of doctrinaires so long as such fiscal 
notions prevail. An income tax for State and 
local purposes would be impracticable here, on 
account of the ease with which the yayer 
might avoid it by removing from the State or 
city where it was enforced to one where a 
different system prevailed. It will be interest- 
ing to see what effect the progressive tax has 
on the owners of movable property in the 
Canton Vaud. 


DOES GERMANY ANTICIPATE WAR? 


By a law of 1880 the peace effective of the Ger- 
man army was fixed until March 31, 1888. 
Fully sixteen months before the expiration of 
that term, the Imperial Government demands 
of the Reichstag the voting of a new military 
septennate, and an increase of the force, to take 
effect from the beginning of the new financial 
year. This is required, the Emperor said in 
his speech from the throne, ‘‘in view of the 
development of the military establishments of 
neighboring States,” referring of course to 
Russia and especially to France. And the 
War Minister declared: ‘‘ Despite Ler pacific 
policy, Germany may within a measurable 
time be involved in war; for the moment, 
such a danger does not threaten, but the pres- 
ent epoch is most difficult. The bill 
is of the most urgent character.” ‘‘Our re- 
jection of the bill,” Moltke added on Saturday, 
‘‘will make us responsible for all the mise- 
ries attendant upon a_ hostile invasion.” 
But Emperor, War Minister, and General 
Chief of Staff uniformly affirm that they 





urge speedy and additional armaments only in 
order to secure peace, in the sense of the Ro- 
map adage, ‘‘Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 
The position is clear: France threatens a war 
of revenge upon Germany, and Russia an at- 
tack upon Germany’s ally, Austria-Hungary; 
let the menaced empires be fully armed, and 
the assailants may desist and the peace of 
Europe be preserved. 

Are these declarations all sincere ? Does the 
German Government really apprehend tbe ap- 
proach of war? Is it bent only on preventing 
it? Or does it merely mean to profit by the 
present scare in order to secure as early and as 
fully as possible its new military septennate, 
and thus render itself in great part independ- 
ent of the Reichstag? Or does it perhaps 
arm not for peace but for war, meditating 
an attack on France or on Russia, to 
crush out of the former the thought of re- 
canche, or of the latter the dream of a Panslav- 
ic crusade? Every consideration makes us in- 
clined to believe that Emperor William and 
his military spokesmen—all of them, in fact, 
speaking for Bismarck—candidly say what 
they think and intend. That in France a 
young generation, which does not distinctly 
remember the horrors of the war and invasion 
of 1870, will, at a not distant day, force 
the republican Government to plunge into a 
new conflict with the hated neighbor, for the 
reconquest of the lost provinces and the re- 
covery of the lost ‘‘ glory,” nobody can doubt 
who reflects on the history of nations, and of 
France in particular, That Russia—burning 
with the desire of expansion, Panslavic rule, 
and revenge on Austria for her ‘‘ grand ingrati- 
tude” in 1854, when she forced the Czar’s 
armies to give up the offensive in the Crimean 
war ; for her share in the transactions of 1878, 
which changed the stipulations of San 
Stefano, conquered by the Russian sword, 
into those of Berlin, dictated by Beaconsfield 
and Andrassy; and for the greater humiliation 
just inflicted on the Czar in the Bulgarian af- 
fair—is only waiting for a movement of France 
which would fully occupy Germany, to pounce 
upon the latter’s ally, is equally patent. The 
present attitude of England and Italy renders 
the conclusion of an offensive Franco-Russian 
alliance almost chimerical, but the political 
constellations may change in the future, and, 
as Moltke justly remarked, ‘‘A great State 
must rely upon its own strength.” 

Qn the other hand, it cannot be presumed 
that Germany contemplates a war of aggres- 
sion, were it only for permanently defensive pur- 
poses, No amount of defeat inflicted upon the 
Russian forces by those of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary could effect more than tempora- 
rily forcing back the great Slavic Power. To 
drive it beyond the Dnieper, and erect a lasting 
barrier against it, would require the restora- 
tion of Poland, and the consequent abandon- 
ment by Germany of her Polish provinces, 
which she is just now fiercely trying to curb 
in their national aspirations. Neither cana war 
for the disabling of France for future aggres- 
sion be undertaken now with any chance of a 
speedy termination—especially while Russia 
may fairly be expected to be on the side of the 
assailed ; and for the beginning of a long 
war, in which the now fully prepared and 
armed French nation would fight for ils 
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existence, Emperor William, Count Moltke, 
and even Prince Bismarck (of whom the 
oldest is ninety years of age and the young- 
est above seventy) are all too old. Be- 
sides, in a war of coalitions—if such a 
war must come—the defensive is decidedly 
to be preferred by those who hold the inner 
ines, as Germany and Austria-Hungary now 
do. And Moltke has a good warrant in the 
late past to say, as he does, ‘‘ The whole world 
knows that we do not contemplate conquest.” 
Germany has rested on her laurels for fifteen 
years, since the peace that followed the surren- 
der of Paris. Were it in her plans to seize 
another portion of Lorraine, or Holland, or 
Jutland, she could have done it more 
easily while France was prostrate or Russia 
at war with Turkey, than now.  Ger- 
many has not yet sufliciently absorbed 
Alsace-Lorraine, nor sufticiently worked out 
her own internal amalgamation, to stretch out 
her hand for new conquests. Frederic the 
Great—a captain—survived the Seven Years’ 
War twenty-three years, all in peace: Bis- 
marck, the continuator in our time of his work 
for Prussia, is wise enough to desire a similar 
termination of his career, and is apparently 
bent on forcing France to keep the peace, 
while Austria - Hungary watches or repels 
Russia. 


WHAT FRENCHMEN MAKE OF “ HAM- 
LET.” 


ApovuT ten years ago Mr. A. W. Ward, in his 
‘History of English Dramatic Literature,’ 
thought he saw signs of a coming Shakspenan 
era othe Frenchstage. Aftera brief review of 
the French translations of the poet, he added, 
“It may be hoped that the time is not distant 
when French art may yet render the greatest ser- 
vice which it is capable of rendering to Shak- 
spere’s genius, and open to its creations wortbily 
interpreted the doors of the first theatre in Eu- 
rope.” Mr. Ward’s wish has apparently been re- 
alized, as ‘“ Hamlet” was produced on the 28th 
of September with all the splendor of which the 
Comédie-Francaise is capable. The acting, the 
costumes, the scenery—all that depended upon 
the skill of the artists and the taste of the Direct- 
or, M. Claretie, has been praised and appreciat- 
ed. But, leaving these accessories, it may be of 
interest to note how the play itself was received, 

In the first place,‘‘ Hamlet,” Shakspere’s ‘‘Ham- 
let,” may truly be said never to have been pre- 
sented on the French stage. The version which 
the French public is called upon to admire is the 
old adaptation, in Alexandrine verse, first pro- 
duced at the ThéAtre Historique in 1847, the joint 
production of Alexandre Dumas and M. Paul 
Meurice, a very * counterfeit presentment,” in- 
deed. This has been modified for the occasion by 
the surviving co/laborateur, who has in a mea- 
sure restored some of the scenes so strangely re- 
modelled by the imaginative and reckless Dumas. 
Even thus improved, this translation, in the Ro- 
mantic vein of Hugoic verse, is not a production 
likely to satisfy the keen or brilliant or even the 
common-sense dramatic critics who lead public 
opinion in theatrical matters. Nor has either 
the play or the performance in general been re- 
ceived with universal satisfaction by these aris- 
tarchs. 

Several, while finding fault with the liberties 
taken by the translators, seem to agree (a pure 
assumption on their part) that Shakspere’s plays 
cannot be represented on the French stage as 
written, M. Savigny writes; ‘‘Whatever in 
France may be the adaptation of ‘ Hamlet’ for 





the stage, itcan never be anything but an ar- 
rangement according to the taste of the adapter. 
Notre théAtre a nous a des erigeances aurquelles 
Hamlet ne saurait échapper.” The very bour- 
geois, not to say philistine, judgments of M. 
Francisque Sarcey in the Temps have already 
been given by the Nafion’s Paris correspondent. 
M. Sarcey is delightfully honest and plain-spoken, 
and as the last three acts of ‘* Hamlet " had bored 
him, he said so. True, he was severely handled 
for it by M. Emile Bergerat (‘‘ Caliban ” of the 
Figaro), who, in an article headed ** Le Pére le 
Goftt,” speaks of the Temps as the official jour- 
nal du Haut Béotisme national, But others, 
with less frankness of expression than that of the 
eminent critic, have implied the same thing. M. 
Ganderax, in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, with- 
out precisely saying that ‘“* Hamlet” was an 
ennui to him, really devotes a long article to ex- 
plaining why it was so to others, and he con- 
cludes by saying that *‘‘ Hamle:’ is less fitted to 
be played than any other play of Shakspere.”’ M. 
Hugues Le Roux, in the Rerue Bleue, speaks of 
* Hamlet” as “Un drame presque informe, en 
fantin par endroits”; he aids further, * n'y a 
pas pour nous autres Latins de chef-d’quvre sans 
cette qualité primordiale la clarté.” It 1s to this 
absence of clearness that he attributes the effort 
that a French public must make to admire Shak 
spere. 

The above may be enough to indicate the tone 
of what may be called the superticial, though of- 
ten very neat, criticism of those who make it 
their business to enlighten the world concerning 
recent theatrical performances in Paris, But by 
the sile of, or rather above, these there is a class 
of critics who do not base their judgment upon 
the uncertain reception of a play by any public. 
Thus, when M. Sarcey spoke slightingly of the 
‘*Midsummer Night's Dream,” calling it a feerie, 
M. Adrien Remacle, in the Rerue Contempo- 
raine, ans vered in an article showing the highest 
appreciation of the poetry of Shakspere,to which 
the critic of the Temps is entirely insensible. 
The representations of ** Hamlet” at the Comé 
dié-Francaise served as a pretext, as the Parts 
correspondent of the Bibliotheque Universelle 
very aptly says, for ail those **who had an ex- 
planation of the character of the hero in their 
desk or in their head, to give us their theory; 
and it has turned out that the number of these 
was great.” Not all were new, it may be added. 

First in importance, a few days before the per- 
formance, appeared the long article by M. Eqynile 
de Laveleye in the Rerue Bleue (Sept. 25). In 
the eyes of this distinguished political economist, 
Hamlet is pessimism itself. ‘* To the question: Is 
life worth living! he answers, No, a thousand 
times no.” But the pessimism of Havn/ef isnot 
that of Schopenhauer and of Hartmann, nor is it 
the personal and selfish feeling depicted in certain 
novels. ‘ [t is in the poem of Job that I find the 
explanation of the hopelessness and of the pes- 
simism of Ham/et. The problem that disturbs 
Job is this: How comes it, if God is just, that the 
wicked triumphs and the righteous is unhappy ¢ 

Si Ham'et naccomplit pas la reageance 
que le fantéme lui a commandé, cest parce 
qwil porte le deuil de la justice encore plus que 
celui de son pére.” 

Another article, full of thcught, is that of M. 
Colani, who gives his views in the Népublique 
Francaise (Oct. 14), without having seen the 
play at the ThéAtre-Francais or even read the 
translation of Dumas and M. Meurice. M. Co- 
lani finds the explanation of Hamlet's weakness, 
of his incapacity for action, not * in his tempera- 
ment, but in the critical spirit of dialectics: . 


he reflects too much to act.” He is absorbed in 
the contemplation of that unexplainable thing 
called life. All this M. Colani supports by very 
apt quotations of passages admiraoly translated. 
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This summary statement of his view does not do 
justice to his essay, which will deserve a place in 
Shaksperian literature. 

M. Jules Lemaitre, who is now the theatrical 
critic of the Journal des Debats, seldom limits 
himself to a notice of a play as performed, but 
in the case of *‘ Hamlet ™ he allowed hiuiself to 
be carried away by the admirable acting of Mou 
net-Sully. The result is a charming account of 
the whole, as if he were telling a dream. He 
closes with a very pretty fancy of what Racine 
would have made of Ham/ef it he bad taken hin 
as his bero; and he tells us Racine would have 


said ‘*‘ here and there some things that would be 
deep without seeming so, and we could find tn 
his Hamlet romanticism, and pessimism, and 


whatever we pleased 
easier to detine.’ 
This long, yet very incomplete, review of 


Only he would be 


French opinions about ‘Hamlet must close 





witr the mention of the excellent nots hy M 
Léopold Lacour in the Nowre'le ? et 

His theory is mot very different from that of 
Goethe in ‘* Wilhelm Meister” Pout le cara 

tere est dans leffort dune trés grande Auw 4 

se tromper sans y reussir, paroe que la destin 


tragiquement ironique, Pa mise AUX prises ay 


un devoir trop lourd.” He begins bis remarks 
about the performance at the Francais by regret 
ting that a new translation was pot called for, 
and he rightly asks for a translation fh prose 


In conclusion, it is not too much to say that the 
French pablic will net be able to bave any ade 
quate conception of Shakspere’s dramath 
until some enterprising manager has the courage 
to break with the ridiculous tradition which im 
prisons tragedy on the Freoch stage in the fetters 
of Alexandrine verse. And if it is asking too 
much to wish to have the plays in their entirety, 
let them at least be only reasovabls shortenod 
and hghtened as they often have been in England 
and America, not changed and distorted fo suit 
the presumed exigencies ef a public that has 
never had an opportunity to judge them 


THE BELFAST RIOTS COMMISSION 


Dvusiin, November 16, [886, 

Tue Belfast riots extended over more than two 
months —from early in June until late in August. 
An exhaustive three weeks inquiry has lately 
conclu ted, We cannot expect the report for sume 
months; but a perusalof the evidence, as pub- 
hshed in the papers from day to day, enables us 
to form some opinion as to the origin and pro 
gress of these depiorable disturbances which have 
disgraced the second city in Ireland, so often be- 
fore the scene of similar occurrences. 

We have no means of fully estimatjug the pe- 
cuniary damage occasioned by the riots (one firm 
alone put down their loss at £1,000 through short 
and broken time and the unsettlement of their 
workers); but regarding loss of life and linib, we 
have ample evidence, apart from that laid before 
the Commission, in a late Parliamentary * Return 
of Officers and Men of the Military and Constabu- 
lary Forces Killed and Wounded in the Disturb 
ances in Belfast during the Months of June, July, 
and August of the Present Year’; and in ‘ Sur- 
gical Reports on the Belfast Riots,’ by George 
Foy, F.R.C.S. One soldier and one hand consta- 
ble were shot dead; one soldier and 30 consta- 
bulary were wounded, mostly by blows from 
stones —110 of these injuries being of a slight cha- 
racter, while the rest disabled the sufferers, some 
for a few days and some till the present date. To 
Mr. Foy’s report is prefixed a plate of the * Mis- 
siles used in the Riots.” The number of cases 
treated within the cognizance of the Beifast sur- 
geons is put down as 582; this includes, we pre- 
sume, the more serious cases of injury to consta- 
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bulary who were taken to hospital; 396 of the ci- 
vilians suffered from gun-shot wounds, 34 of 


whom died. Myr. Foy ‘“‘cannot form an opinion 
of the total number of deaths,” Some of the 
deaths were peculiarly sad—a woman within a 
few days of her confinement; a widow looking 
out of a window. One man lost his hand while 
taking one of his children from the street. A 
girl of seven was hit in the temple with buckshot 
as she looked out of a window; one of nineteen 
was kicked almost to death. 

The Commission was constituted as follows: 

Mr. Justice Day of the English bench (as repre- 
senting the law), Maj.-Gen. Sir E. G. Bulwer (as 
representing the army and constabulary), Mr. F. 
le Poer Trench, Q.C. (as representing the Con- 
servative party in Ireland), Mr. Richard Adams, 
B.L. (representing the popular party, as far as it 
would be safe for a Conservative Government to 
have that party represented on such a commis- 
sion), Mr. Wallace McHardy, Chief Constable of 
Lanarkshire (as representing the management 
of police according to British in contradistinction 
to Insh ideas). It was a strong and fairly con- 
stituted Commission, but many of us looked 
forward to its proceedings with feelings akin to 
dismay. The Town Council was represented by 
counsel and solicitors; so were the Catholic Com- 
mittee and the Loyalist Defence Committee and 
the Earl of Enniskillen and the Orange Iustitu- 
tion and the ratepayers and the constabulary. If 
the evidence of each witness were sifted by five 
Commissioners and six sets of lawyers, there was 
little prospect of a conclusion to the proceedings, 
and still less of their enlightening any one. It 
has always been the policy of the Government to 
buy up the talent of Ireland through an unneces- 
sary multiplicity of legal offices; so that, whe- 
ther intentionally or unintentionally, our judges, 
with ample time on their hands, with relatives in 
the inner and outer bar to be provided for, 
and with tender recollections of the times when 
they had to make their way by fees and refresh- 
ers, permit legal proceedings here to be uncon- 
scionably extended. The first practical intimation 
the public had that an English judge was in the 
chair was when Mr. Justice Day informed the 
astonished court that the gentlemen in wigs and 
gowns were there only upon the same footing as 
the general public, and that they, the Commuis- 
sioners themselves, meant to keep the examina- 
tion of witnesses in their own hands. The law- 
yers protested and left in a body, but were glad 
enough to return in a few days to watch the pro- 
ceedings on behalf of their various clients. This 
was altegether a great relief, and probably no 
commission ever sat here which in its proceedings 
more entirely gained the confidence of the gene- 
ral public. Everything that could possibly eluci- 
date the riots was dragged to light,every one was 
allowed his say, and no unnecessary prolixity 
was permitted. 

It does not appear as if the Protestant mobs 
who formed the main body of the rioters, and 
who came into collision with police and military, 
had any excuse for disorder. Great riots have 
generally arisen from destitution or want of em- 
ployment, or from some particular craze impel- 
ling the mob in some particular, definite direc- 
tion. Nosuch motives were apparent in Belfast. 
The Protestants there have the government of 
the city entirely in their own hands, the institu- 
tions of the country are in accordance with their 
desires. The only cause of uneasiness was in 
Suturo—they wanted to give the British public a 
taste of what they would do if home rule were 
granted. If they were as confident as they pro- 
fess to be in their own strength, they might at 
least not cry out until they were hurt. The riots 
were commenced by the ‘‘ Island-men,” a body 
of Protestants, marching down with sticks and 
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stones upon some Catholic workmen, driving 
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them into the river, throwing stones at them 
when there, and causing the death by drowning 
of one of their number. This tumult was in con- 
sequence of a quarrel which occurred the day 
before between a Protestant workman and Ca- 
tholic foreman, which had been grossly exag- 
gerated in the papers. The following is the ac- 
count of the transaction as given by the Protes- 
tant workman himself before the Commission. 
Though apparently trifling, it is interesting as 
the assigned immediate origin of the riots: 


Robert Blakely examined by Mr. Justice Day. 

What were you doing ?—I was sent to makea 
draip. Were you engaged on the job with seve- 
ral other men ?—i was. Was one of the men 
named Murphy ?—I was not working ten mi- 
nutes with him when he came to me and said 
(there was a bit of a height in the drain and we 
didn’t get time to take it out): ‘‘ This is a nice 
drain you have made.” I said we didn’t get time 
to make it. Said he, *‘ If you got at it from this 
time to this time twelvemonths you couldn’t 
make it any way.” I said, ‘‘ You need not care, 
for you have not got to pay me,” and he swore a 
big oath he would cut my head off with the 
shovel. He lifted the shovel to strike me, and I 
put up a spade and I struck the shovel and 
knocked it out of his hand. He then struck me 
twice with the shovel, but he did me no injury. 
What took place then !—He said neither me nor 
any of my sort should get leave to work there or 
earn a livelibood there or any other place. What 
took place next ‘—I went over and told the gaffer 
that I could not get peace with Murphy, and he 
told me to go and get my time, ana leave the 
place. I got my time and my wages. I called 
into the barrack going home and told what hap- 
pened, but it was mere chaffing me and nothing 
else till I met with the sergeant and told him, 
and he told me to be down next day at eleven 
o'clock. I was there and went with him to the 
docks, and when I arrived there the Murphys 
had left. There were three sons and a father. 


The rioting, once commenced, was proceeded 
with. Catholic houses were wrecked. The Ca- 
tholics defended themselves or became aggres- 
sive. The Protestant mobs, as usual, knowing 
the authorities and ‘‘ respectable” inhabitants of 
the town were generally on their side, showed 
a spirit and determination never manifested by 
Catholic mobs in Ireland, who have learned by 
long experience that in a contest with the au- 
thorities they cannot count on effective support 
from any one. Since the riots an Lrish Protestant 
advocate of temperance, arbitration, and the 
brotherhood of man, spoke glowingly on the way 
in which *“‘even the corner boys of Sselfast” 
“stuck up to their work” in assaulting a police 
barrack, Things became worse and worse. The 
ordinary police force of the city (select members 
of th® Royal Irish Constabulary detailed for duty 
in Belfast by the Inspector-General in Dublin) 
proved insufficient, and detachments of men from 
the country districts were drafted in, besides 
large bodies of military. The soldiers managed 
to maintain their pupularity; but the fresh con- 
stabulary were from the first declared by the 
Protestants to be Catholics sent by ‘‘ Morley” to 
murder them. 

Occasions now arose upon which these consta- 
bulary felt bound freely to use their arms, which, 
from the evidence, it appears were not always 
handled with sufficient discretion—as they would 
have been under similar circumstances in Eng- 
land. The police acted as they would have done 
in other parts of Ireland ; and in other parts of 
Ireland they have generally acted without much 
sense of responsibility, well knowing that they 
would under all circumstances be supported by 
the authorities. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, among both officers and men, there 
was not shown that patience and reserve under 
extraordinary provocation which is generally ex- 
pected of a police force. No doubt, also, many 
of the men, when once their passions were 
aroused, were not at all sorry to have a slap at 
‘*the Orangers.” And so matters became still 
worse. The local magistrates and prominent 





citizens, unable to stop the riots, were yet influ- 
ential enough with the authorities to secure the 
removal of the police from certain districts, so as 
to conciliate the mob. This encouraged to fur- 
ther and more daring violence. In the end the 
riots wore themselves out, rather than were sup- 
pressed. The Mayor, Sir Edward Harland, who 
was supposed by the National party to have ra- 
ther favored the rioters, came out of the inquiry 
very well, as having acted fairly and to tbe best 
of his abilities. 

The Commission not only examined into the 
origin of the riots, but invited suggestions re- 
garding the means that should be adop‘ed to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such troubles. These sug- 
gestions pointed towards the maintenance of a 
larger permanent force of police in Belfast. The 
evidence revealed an extraordinary state of feel- 
ing between Catholic and Protestant in that city 
—almost absurd touchiness regarding the proces- 
sions and emblems of the opposite party; sepa- 
rate doors arranged for Catholic and Protestant 
workers in some of the factories; the genuine 
belief of educated and respectable citizens that 
Mr. Morley desired that they should be shot 
down by the constabulary; the manner in which 
‘the whole respectable people” of certain Pro- 
testant quarters sided with the mob against the 
police. Mr. Reid, Inspector-General of Consta- 
bulary in Lreland, expressed in evidence his con- 
viction that ‘there was aregular set made by 
the Protestant party to drive the police bag and 
baggage out of Belfast, and they wanted to do it 
in detail—the first time on the Shankhill Road, 
and, having succeeded there, they attempted it 
in other places.” The influence of newspaper ut- 
terances upon the riots was remarkable. ‘* Every 
morning,” said Mr. Reid, ‘‘ we looked through 
the local papers, and we made a forecast of the 
day’s proceedings by the articles and letters pub- 
lished in the newspapers. If they were moderate 
in tone, we anticipated a quiet day; if they were 
violent, we assumed we were in for serious work, 
and took measures accordingly.” Of 3,000 men 
employed in Harland’s ship-building vard, there 
were only 225 Catholics. Of these, 190 left dur- 
ing the riots, from fear of their Protestant fel- 
low-workmen. It was acknowledged that at one 
of the magistrate’s com nittees a noted Protestant 
divine declared that, it the police were established 
in a certain “loyal” district, he ‘‘ would arm 
4,000 Orangemen and drive them out.” More- 
over, Mr. De Coban, a gentleman of position and 
a magistrate, admitted that he believed num- 
bers of the constabulary were Invincibles in dis- 
guise. 

This full and open inquiry will do good. There 
is much in the evidence to deplore, showing how 
long it must be before communities like Belfast 
can be brought into amicable working accord 
with the rest of Ireland. But there is no cause 
for despair. These bitter feelings and rancorous 
doings arise from the possibility of the minority 
mai taining its ascendancy by acting upon the 
prejudices of the English masses. When local 
national self-governmert comes in Ireland {and 
from local national self-government Ulster can- 
not be exempted), our whole atmospheres will 
be sweetened, and Protestantism, standing upon 
right and appealing directly to the common 
sense and reason of the Catholic majority in 
Ireland, will occupy a position such as it has 
never before held in this country—safe from pos- 
sible injury, self-respecting, and respecting the 
opinions of others. D. B. 








RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN IN ASIA. 


Lonpon, November 13, 1886. 


Lorp Mayors of London, as all the world is 
aware, are elected for an annual term of office. 
This official year begins on the 9th of November, 
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and it is the custom for the incoming Mayor to 
give upon the evening ot that day a grand ban- 
quet in the Guildhall. This civic feast is attend- 
ed by the ministers of the day; and Prime Minis- 
ters, when they have anything of importance to 
disclose to the nation, are wont to avail them- 
selves of this occasion for so doing. Owing to 
the critical condition of affairs in Southeastern 
Euroy e, Lord Salisbury’s speech was looked for 
in the present year with more than ordinary in- 
terest; and in one respect at least public expecta- 
tion was not disappointed. The speech contained 
a clear and unambiguous statement of the policy 
which commended itself te Ministers in the event 
of war breaking out in Bulgaria. That policy is, 
briefly, that we shall not take the field against 
Russia unless Austria precedes us, Butif Aus- 
tria makes up her mind to resist by force of arms 
a Russian occupation of Bulgaria, she may count 
upon the sympathy and active support of Great 
Britain. There can be no doubt that in the car- 
rying out of this policy Lord Salisbury would re- 
ceive a large measure of support. The Russopho- 
bists are a numerous, an active, and an excessive- 
ly hysterical body; and ever since it became 
clear that the Turks were no longer a possible 
ally, they have transferred their affections to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. An Anglo-Aus- 
trian alliance might not go so far as the sending 


-of a British division to codperate with an Aus- 


trian army in the field. It might be limited, as 
in the Napoleonic days, to the payment of subsi 
dies; but the effect upon the British Empire, and 
especially upon India, would be very mucb the 
same in either case. It would compel Russia to 
attempt, asa measure of self-defence, that attack 
upon India which, as a scheme of conquest, she 
might never have undertaken. And what I wish 
to show ia this letter is the manner in which, by 
our acts in India and Europe, we have rendered 
such an attack not simply practicable, but hkely 
in a high degree to be crowned with success, 

The stability of British power in India has so 
far depended mainly upon two conditions: (|) 
the undisputed possession of the sea-route thither 
by the Cape; and (2) the unapproachable cha- 
racter of the country itself. The net result of 
our Oriental Policy during the last firty years 
has been to annihilate both these conditions. The 
sufficiency of the long sea-route as a means of 
communication with India was demonstrated by 
the fact that we made use of nv other route 
when building up and consolidating our domi- 
nion there, In the eighty or ninety years through 
which this process was going on, we were also 
engaged in a series of wars with Spain, France, 
and the United States; but the passage of our 
troops to and from [ndia was never impeded. If, 
in the days anterior to the use of steam, India 
was conquered by way of the Cape, very much 
easier was it, since the use of steam, to maintain 
our conquest. Steam, indeed, bas all but bridged 
the ocean. In the fast-steaming ships now built, 
a voyage to India by the Cape occupies only a 
week longer than a voyage through the Suez 
Canal, while the climate experienced during the 
voyage is far less trying to the health of the 
troops. Notwithstanding these obvious conside- 
rations, our policy has uniformly been to neglect 
the long sea-route, and to multiply precautions in 
order, as we supposed, to hold the Mediterranean 
route safely under ali contingencies. For this pur- 
pose our available military resources—not large at 
any time—are grievously diminished by the pro- 
visions of garrisons for Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
Alexandria, and Cairo, although there is not one 
of these places that is of any national utility to 
us except upon the mistaken hypothesis that 
there exists no alternative route to India. This, if 
it stood alone, would be a serious misfortune, but 
it is by no means the gravest consequence of our 
Eastern policy. This scattering of British garri- 





sons all along the Mediterranean and in Egypt in- 
volves us, of necessity, in the troubled politics of 
Southeastern Europe, and places us in a position 
of direct antagonism vo two first-rate military 
Powers, the French Republic and the Russian 
Empire. 

It is sometimes said that, independently of po- 
litical considerations, our commercial interest in 
the Suez Canal is sufficient alone to justify our 
occupation of Egypt. This is a mistake. It is 
the greatness of that interest which gives it an 
exceptional security. The solvency of the canal 
depends upon the vast bulk of British traffic pass- 
ing through it undiminished and unimpeded; 
and thus the Mediterranean sea-ports, whose com- 
mercial existence may be said to depend upon the 
canal, are even more interested than Great Bri- 
tain herself in the secure passage of British 
commerce. On the other hand, a British occupa- 
tion of Egypt indefinitely prolonged is what the 
French Republic will not and, indeed, cannot en- 
dure. Thereare two motives which would force 
her to resist it—the one sentimental, the other of 
avery positive character. France is herself the 
great Mediterranean Power, and she regards 
with not unnatural jealousy any action on the 
part of Great Britain which would lead to an 
extension of our power there. It is an open se- 
cret tbat at the Berlin Congress Lords Salisbury 
and Beaconsfield obtained the consent of the 
French Government to their acquisition of Cy- 
prus by undertaking to offer no opposition to 
French aggression upon Tunis. But besides the 
sentimental objection, it is impossible for France 
to acquiesce in the reduction of Egypt to a Bri- 
tish province, because through Egypt is her on/y 
route to her possessions in the China seas. So 
long as Europe is tranquil, it is not likely that 
France will break the peace in order to force us 
out of Egypt; but should we be engaged iu hosta- 
lities with aay other Power, France will assured- 
ly insist upon the evacuation of Egypt, or, in the 
event of a refusal, enter into active allance with 
our enemies, 

Now, throughout the long development of (as it 
may be termed) this Mediterranean policy of 
ours, French hostility to it has been treated by 
our politicians as ‘“‘une quantité négligeable.” 
These precautions have been dictated by an over- 
whelming and senseless fear of Russia, as regards 
whom the reasoning of the Britisn Russopbobist 
is something like this: The Russian Government 
is a military autocracy which is aggressive by 
nature and necessity. The exhausting character 
of its rule compels it continually to penetrate to 
new regions in order to recruit its resources, and 
itis the operation of this necessity which must, 
sooner or later, cause it to undertake the invasion 
of India. It locks to this rich land asan ultimate 
compensation for the capital it is investing in the 
conquest of the sterile uplands of Central Asia. 
But the possession of Constantinople and free 
egress to the Mediterranean were also held by our 
Russophobists to be objects of Russian ambition 
quite as fondly cherished as the conquest of In- 
dia. Now, assuming this to have been a correct 
diagnosis of Russian policy, it was obvious that 
the more freely Russia was allowed to expand in 
the direction of the Mediterranean, the less rapid 
and determined would be her advance in the di- 
rection of India. On the other hand, it was 
equally obvious that if we set ourselves delibe- 
rately to oppose and thwart Ruasia in Europe, we 
should drive her in self<defence to neutralize our 
enmity by menacing us in India. Nevertheless, 
from the Russo-Turkish war of 1828 down to 
Lord Salisbury's speech a few days ago in the 
Guildhall, we bave acted as if we, beyond any 
other European Power, were vitally interested in 
Russia not getting to Constantinople. It is not 
merely that we have systematically worked 
against Russia, quite regardless whether her 








wishes were just or unjust, but that we have 
kindled feelings of the bitterest resentment in the 
minds of her people, by insults, calumnies, and 
incessant scoldings. At present, if Lord Salisbu 
ry's speech is to be accepted as a correct account 
of the situation, the result of all these * med 
dlings and muddlings” is this: In order to secure 
our hold upon India we have occupied Egypt 
thereby drawing down upon us the hostility of 
the French Republic, and, in the event of a war 
transforming the Porte into anally of Russia 
Yet, not satisfied with this, so fearful are we still 
of Russia getting to Constantinople, that in case 
of Austria declaring war against her, we shall 
strike into the conflict as the ally of the latter 

The other halt of the story has now to be told 
W hile in Southeastern Europe and in Egypt we 
have been pouring out Britesh blood and trea 
sure in order to reap a tremendous harvest of 
danger and difficulty, we have in India pursued 
a policy which bas literally thrown open toa 
Russian invasion that naturally impregnable 
country. [ have not space to follow this fatal 
policy from its genesis to the preseat time = It 
originated, of course, with the tllbstarred inve 
sion of Afghanistan in INS. The conquest of 
Sind and the annexation of the Punjab were 
critical periods in us development. The mus 
chief was completed when the Britush authorities 
in Kabal placed the present Amur on the throne, 
and the operations of Sir P. Lumsden’s Afghan 
Boundary Commission may be described as “the 
crowning of the edifice.” The result of all thos 
pohcy has been that the frontier of our Indian 
Empire bas been transferred from the Indus, 
where, entrenched behind the mountejn barrier 
formed by the plateau of Afghanistan, we were 
practically unassailable, to the farther frontier 
of Afghanistan, where Russia can assatl us under 
conditions of advantage which place ber success 
almost beyond the reach of doubt Both inter 
nally and externally our hold upon t[ndia has 
been alarmingly weakened by the policy I have 
vust sketched = India, it must be remembered, is 
inhabited by a people intelligent and civilized, 
immersed in trade, agriculture, and commerce, 
and keenly alive to the benefits of a sober and 
economical administration. Had we given them 
this,we might have relied upon their loyalty un 
der all contingencies. But our frontier policy 
has established a most exhausting drain upon the 
resources of the country. The cost of our two 
wars in Afghanistan, with their consequences, 
has amounted to not less than a hundred mil- 
lions. The expenditure on the army has increased 
within the last twenty years from a little over 
twelve millions annually to the gigantic sum of 
nineteen millions, and is still expanding. 

The most serious consequence, however, of this 
policy was the revolt of the old Sepoy army in 
1857. This incident compelled us to raise a new 
native army, recruited in the main from the in- 
habitants of a single province, the Punjab, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that our authority in 
India depends at this day upon the fidelity of our 
Punjabee soldiers. But service in Afghanistan 
is as distasteful to them as it was to the Sepoys 
of the old native army; and during the last war 
in Afghanistan net even the temptation of a 
large bounty would induce them to fill up the 
gaps caused by sickness, wounds, and death, 
Thus it will be seen that the further we push into 
the interior of Afghanistan the weaker we be- 
come. Not only do we, in a military sense, sepa- 
rate ourselves from our resources, but, so far as 
our native soldiery are concerned.these resources 
tend to dry up altogether. Moreover, it is not as 
if, in pushing into Afghanistan, we were ad- 
vancing into a land of friends. We shall beina 
country the people of which regard us with the 
deepest distrust and dislike, who would rejoice to 
find an occasion for retaliating upon us the in- 
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juries we have inflicted upon them; who, with 
such an end in view, would certainly not hesi- 
tate to codperate with a Russian army. 

The position of Russia, meanwhile, is as strong 
as ours is weak. She is under no necessity to dis- 
sipate her vast military resources over such wide- 
ly divided points as Egypt, Burmah, and Afgha- 
nistan. She operates, as it were, from a secure 
centre, and may throw the weight of her power 
upon any point that she considers most effective. 
In the event of an Anglo-Austrian alliance, the 
point she would select is not doubtful. When, 
in 1877, Lord Beaconsfield brought 5,000 Sepoys 
to Malta, under the impression—shared by nota 
few otherwise sane Englishmen—that this prodi- 
gious army would cause Skobeleff and his 200,000 
Russians to abandon Adrianople and fly for safe- 
ty to the heart of Russia, what was the response 
of the Russian Government? It sent a mission 
of threemen to Kabul and produced thereby our 
second invasion of Afghanistan, This incident 
sufficed to show how profoundly the relations be- 
tween the two countries had been modified since 
1855, when even the invasion of the Crimea pro- 
voked no demonstration in the direction of Af- 
glanistan. Since 1877 these relations have again 
been profoundly modified. We stand pledged to 
the defence of Afghanistan, and Russia is plant- 
ed, in increasing military strength, just outside of 
the frontier of that country. A railway now 
links her stations in Merv and along the Oxus with 
the Caspi:n, and the response to an Anglo-Aus- 
trian alliance would not now bea deputation of 
three officers to Kabul, but an invasion of Af- 
ghanistan by an army of 30,000 men. 

Looking back from our present standpoint to 
the Oriental policy pursued by us for half a cen- 
tury, it is hard to believe that in all the records 
of human folly there is to be found another such 
example of persistent infatuation. Our tixed be- 
lief that the Russian Government cherished an 
inflexible determination to invade India rested 
upon no basis but a (so-called) ** Will of Peter the 
Great,” which was a gross and palpable forgery. 
{n our blind haste to avert this purely fantastic 
danger, we have succeeded in converting it into 
a most formidable reality. Russia, with whose 
interests, in the natural order of things, no legiti- 
mate interest of ours could have clashed, we have 
pursued with a bitterness so implecable that, as 
{ have already said, we are driving her to under- 
take as a measure of self-defence that attack 
upon India which as a scheme of conquest she 
would never have done. We have, at the same 
time, recklessly advanced our Indian frontier 
until what was, by nature, unassailable by Rus- 
sia has been brought within easy and effective 
striking distance. And this insane course of ac- 
tion we have persisted in despite of the manifest 
fact that it was draining the wealth of India, 
chilling the loyalty of ber people, and convert- 
ing the Afghans, whose friendship was absolute- 
ly inlispensable to us, into our bitter enemies 
and the friends of Russia. But even this was 
not enough. We were in possession of a route 
to India which the jealousy or ill-will of no Eu- 
ropean Power could disturb, and the sufficiency 
of which had been demonstrated by the experi- 
ences of acentury. This safe and secure route 
we discarded for another which it was plainly 
impossible that we could hold permanently ex- 
cept at the cost of a war with Turkey and with 
France. Finally, in seizing upon Upper Burmab 
we destroyed all vestiges that remained of the 
former unapproachableness of India, by causing 
its frontier in that direction to run for a space of 
four hundred miles contiguously with that of 
China. British India, therefore, as she now ex- 
ists, is virtually surrounded by a belt of Powers, 
all of which conceive that they have legitimate 
cause of grievance against the British Govern- 
ment, This is a situation without parallel in the 





history of British India, and, unless it is made to 


disappear by a prompt and complete reversal of © 


our Oriental policy, which is not probable—per- 
haps hardly possible—its consequences, within a 
very measurable space of time, are not difficult 


to predict. 
R. D. Ossorn, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* 


Correspondence. 


MR. LOWELL ON POLITENESS, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir : [am much obliged to your correspondent 
“TT. B.” for calling my attention to the extraordi- 
nary slip [ made in my use of the word “ polite- 
ness” as if it were a derivative of polis. I 
think he will believe me when I say that I was 
thinking of ‘“ urbanity,” as he suggests. It is an 
oversight of which I should not have been capa- 
ble a few years—I might say a few months—ago. 
Till very lately I never looked into an English 
dictionary to help me as to the meaning of a 
word, and to correct a certain tendency to hetero- 
phasia (t6 borrow the late Mr. Grant White’s 
useful word) which I had detected in myself. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
J. R. LOWELL. 

SOUTHBOROUGH, Mass., December 4, 1886. 








FRENCH POLITICS. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: A late number of The Evening Post con- 
tained a statement that the average annual defi- 
cit in the French finances for twelve years past 
was 400,000,000 of francs; the total excess of ex- 
penditure over receipts being 4,840,000,000 of 
francs, or nearly 1,(0J,000,000 of dollars, and that 
in time of peace. Starting from this as a fact, 
there is an explanation which may, as it certain- 
ly ought to, interest the people of the United 
States. I will ask leave to translate a passage 
from the fortnightly summary in the last Revue 
des Deux Mondes by Charles de Mazade: 


‘The conflict between the Budget Committee 
and the Mioister of Fimance is certainly a most 
curious specimen of the disorder of ideas, the 
confusion of powers and rights, in which we have 
been struggling for a long time past, in which 
nothing is possible and yet everything is possible 
because there is no guidance anywhere. Evident- 
ly we should not be where we are—that is, asking 
what is to be the budget of next year, how this 
budget is to be made up and balanced, how even 
it can be voted—if the Chambers or their commit- 
tees understood a little better their duty towards 
the country. As long ago as March the budget 
was submitted by the Minister of Finance, who 
at least did his duty. For eight months it has 
been known that there were deficits to be covered, 
perhaps new taxes to be voted—at any rate, mea- 
sures to be taken to reéstablish financial order, 
profoundly disturbed: yet it is only now, in an 
extraordinary session in the last months of the 
year, that a basty and necessarily insufficient 
discussion is entered upon. at the risk cf being 
unable to escape the melancholy expedient of 
‘provisory twelfths.’ We should not be where 
we are, with this loss of precious time, if the bud- 
get committees were content with their proper 
functions; if, instead of confounding all rights 
and all responsibilities, they lett to the Govern- 
ment the dignity of its prerogatives, the right of 
initiative and proposition, limiting themselves to 
the power of examination and control. Unfor- 
tunately, for some years past the budget com- 
mittees have come to understand their function 
so strangely that they exervise a sort of omnipo- 
tence; they interfere in the administration, the 
public services, the laws, the system of taxes, 
and seem not to be aware that they only succeed 
in producing disorder and uncertainty every- 
where, that they are only accumulating difficul- 
ties by a sort of parliamentary arrogance, an 
empty pleasure of domination. 

‘*The last committee, doubtless with the object 
of making everything simple, undertook nothing 
less than the substitution for the budget which 
had been presented by the Finance Minister, a 
complete fabric of wholly new combinations, re- 





establishing the budget extraordinaire suppressed 
by the Government, modifying certain opera- 
tions, reducing or augmenting certain taxes— 
proposing, in a word, that wonderful resource, 
an income tax. So that, after exght months 
passed in doing nothing, there has just been sub- 
mitted to the Chambers at the last hour a syst2m 
improvised, artificially concocted, and seasoned, 
of course, with the everlasting economics in pub- 
lic worship. But bas the Committee, in propos- 
ing an income tax, shown even how it can be es- 
tablished and distributed, how it is to be recon- 
ciled with other taxes which already reach in 
every form the income of the French taxpayer ¢ 
Has the Committee asked in what degree and at 
what moment an income tax would be applica- 
ble, what influence it would have upon credit, 
upon the public wealth? The ideas ot the Com- 
mittee do not appear to be at allclear. No matter. 
They have the phrase ‘income tax,’ in itselfa 
whoie programme, and well suited as the orna- 
ment of a budget democratic, radical—and chi- 
merical! And thatis the way of proceeding to 
establish financial order.” 


In short, the French finances have got com- 
pletely out of hand, as any finances always do 
and always must as soon as a legislative body 
undertakes the whole management of them; and 
as there is no prospect of any reform in the rela- 
tions of executive and legislature, the financial 
disorder will in all probability drift on to a new 
revolution. Certainly a large surplus is better 
than a larze deficit, and in so far our finances 


are better than the French. But as far as ma- | 


nagement goes, there is little to choose, and, 
apart from local circumstances, the above ex- 
tract mizht just as well have been written with 
regard to Congress. 

Those who are anxious for tariff or coinage re- 
form, or the placing of the national-bank system 
upon a permanent basis, would do well to consi- 
der that any satisfactory result is not to be ob- 
tained throuzh the Republican or the Democrat- 
ic or even any new party, nor even by securing 
the election in particular districts of members 
pledged to the principles of reform, but only by 
placing Congress under some kind of discipline 
and control. And that can only be done by put- 
ting the financesin the hands of tbe Secretary 
of the Treasury,and sending him to fight his own 
battles on the floor of Congress. As the Secreta- 
ry would be backed by the President, and would 
have behind him a vigilant press and the voice of 
the nation, Congress might not find it quite as 
easy to bully him as the French Chambers appa- 
rently do to bully MM. Freycinet and Sadi-Car- 
not. G. B, 

Boston, November 27, 1886. 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE LABOR 
TROUBLES. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Str: The Knights of Labor movement was in- 
augurated for the professed purpose of bettering 
the condition of laboring men by demonstrating 
their power. It is well to consider sume of the 
things which it has succeeded in demonstrating. 
Among others may be enumerated : 

(1.) That the Knights themselves have no clear- 
ly defined ideas as to what the assumed defects of 
tha present order of society are. 

(2.) That they are utterly unable to bring the 
machinery of their own order into harmonious 
action, to say nothing of the infinitely more com- 
plex machinery of the State. 

(3.) That they have not the knack of selecting 
competent leaders, and hence must fail in any 
system of codperative production. 

(4.) That the fundamental principles of their 
organization, as at present constituted, are sub- 
versive of law and order, and tend directly to- 
wards anarchism. 

(5.) The vast amount of time and money squan- 
dered in ineffective strikes and boycotts proves 
conclusively that present rates of wages are 
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much higher above the mere living point than 
has been generally supposed. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
are no real evils at the root of these disturbances. 
Such important effects must be due to important 
causes. The events of the past year have brought 
some of these to the surface. We may mention : 

(1.) The reckless intemperance of such a large 
proportion of laboring men. Place wages as 
high as you will, there will still be poverty and 
distress in the family of the man who squanders 
the surplus earnings of the week in a Saturday- 
night debauch. 

(2.) The lack of knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of trade. This alone makes it possible for 
laborers to regard capitalists as their natural 
enemies, and furnishes a fertile soil for the propa- 
gation of any economic heresy which professes to 
take the side of labor against capital. 

(3.) The decay of a vigorous, independent man- 
hood among wage-workers. This has gone a long 
way when the privileges of citizenship, loyalty 
to government, and the right to earn and spend 
money according to one’s own judgment, are 
placed at the disposal of such men as Powderly 
and Irons. It is a sad day for a man when he 
abdicates the exalting privilege of thinking and 
acting for himself. 

Such abuses as the dishonest escape of taxa- 
tion, the extortions of railway companies, etc., 
are not grievances of the laboring men alone, but 
of the great wnajority of capitalists as well, and 
hence do not properly enter into the discussion of 
what is technically known as the labor question. 

There are some directions in which the State, 
as such, can assist in bringing the industrial sys- 
tem into a more healthy condition. 

It can exercise much more thoroughly its pri- 
mary function of preserving order, so that an 
honest man can work when he wishes, and devote 
to himself and his family the money which he is 
now dragooned into expending in support of an 
order whose chief effect, so far, has been to cause 
him to pass a large part of his time in enforced 
idleness. 

It may do something in the way of providing 
libraries and reading-rooms which shall be acces- 
sible to the laboring classes, and in providing 
night schools for boys and girls who would at- 
tend the day schools but for the necessity of earn- 
ing their own living. A more thorough sanitary 
care of the crowded districts in which the mass 
of wage-workers live would also do much toward 
improving their condition. 

Tbe completion of the political reforms which 
have been begun will take away the irresistible 
pecuniary temptation to political corruption 
which has been so demoralizing to the laborers in 
all our large cities. When poor men are no long- 
er regularly solicited to dispose of tbeir votes for 
a money consideration, there will be a better op- 
portunity to cultivate a patriotic American man- 
hood. 

These are lines in which the State can work 
without transgressing its legitimate bounds. If 
it shall go beyond these and undertake to do for 
the inlividual what the individual could do for 
himself, but for lack of inclination, there is no 
logical stopping-place short of communism. The 
American people are too deeply interested in the 
moral and material welfare of American labor to 
see it sacrificed on the altar of State slavery. 

W. H. Jonnson. 


GRANVILLE, OnI0, November 26, 1886. 





THE “NEW SOUTH.” 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Str: The recent election of Mr. James Phelan 
to Congress from the Memphis, Tenn., district 
is perhaps of sufficient siguiticance to warrant a 
brief statement of some of the principles on which 








he conducted his canvass. An old farmer said to 
him one day, ‘* They say you are a progressive 
Democrat—a man of the ‘ New South.’ Now tell 
me what this means.” Ina speech delivered at 
Covington, Tenn., to arepresentative West Tenn- 
essee audience, Mr. Phelan made a reply to this 
question, from which the folowing extracts are 
taken: 


**It is the liberalized state of mind which re 
cognizes that a new order of things has come in 
since the war, and which, full of a broad patriot 
ism, seeks to adapt itself heartily and earnestly to 
these things.” 

**In the farmer it means improved agricultural 
implements, diversified crops, experiments such 
as Furman made, the reading of agricultural 
journals, a ready contentment with his lot, but 
an eager desire to make the most out of it, ali 
beral treatment of his hire! labor, a generous 
sympathy with those more untortunate than 
himself, the education of his children, and an 
honest pride of character.’ 

‘In the lawyer it means the spirit that rises 
above case learning, and that goes into the litera 
ture of bis profession and the philosophy of its de 
velopment—the spirit that holds high the stan- 
dard of professional honor and professional ex 
cellence.” 

“Inthe physician it means something higher 
than a haphazard diagnosis aud the index of the 
Materia Medica—it means keeping abreast with 
the rapid rush of experiment that from Vienna 
to Philadelphia is changing his profession from a 
black art to a science.” 

‘*In the merchant it means Boivi: of enter 
prise, a strict observance of the ldws of business, 
an eschewing of the sentimenta! fhiase in its con 
duct, the development of new avenues of trade, 
public spirit, and an absence of speculation.” 

[In a statesman it means} a careful and cau 
tious formation of opinion, but an unswerving 
adherence to the mght. It means a hearty sym 
pathy with all people of all classes. It means, as 
a part of that recognition of the new order of 
things to which I have just allude 1, to accept in 
good faith the citizenship of the negro race. They 
ure our fellow-citizens, our fellow-Americans, 
our fellow Tennesseeaus. Their rights are as 
sacred as ours.” 

* The * New South’ attempts to rise above the 
barriers of mere partisanship and sectionalism 
It loves and reveres the emble.n of our nationali 
ty,and it is proud of all the great achievements 
which have made illustrious the name of auy Ame 
rican citizen. It rejoices in the Union and its 
wide domain, and, most of all, it is proud that 
the blot of slavery has been removei from its es 
cutcheop. It says in all heartimess and sinceri 





ty. ‘God be praised for this crowning glory of | 


a wonderful century.”* 


These sentiments came from *‘a Southerner born 
and bred, member of a family whose blood was 
shed upon nearly every battle-field of the Con 
federacy, son of a Confederate Senator who ad 
vocated secession ten years before it was at- 
tempted.” He makes no apologies for the past, 
but accepts with heartiest good faith all that has 
been accomplisted. Happy indeed is the pros- 
pect if his great majority may be taken as in any 
sense an endorsement of such sentiments. If he 
lives up to the principles avowed. he will be 
worthy tv represeaot his State, as well as his dis- 
trict. and to stand for that energetic ‘‘ New 
South ” whose patriotism and liberality are as 
broad as the Union 

Mr. Phelan is just thirty vears of age. a son of 
Confederate Senator Phelan, a graduate of the 
Kentucky Military Institute, and a Ph.D. from 
Leipzig. Germany. He is proprietor of the Mem 
phis Ara/anche, and is preparing the volume on 
Tennessee for the ** Commonwealth Series.” 

c. F. &. 


NASHVILLE, TENS., November 29, 1880. 





THE PRESIDENT AND MISSOURI, 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Str: However true your statement in No 
1116 may be,as tothe effect of the President's 
policy on the election in Missouri, many of us in 
the State are just now inquiring what effect is 
likely to show itself in another two years. The 
reiustatement of Benton, notwithstanding the 
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President's elaborate defence of his action, has 
not had a good effect either on those who believe 
in civil-service reform cr oa those who sneer at it 
And now this is followed almost immediately by 
the removal, without reasons given, of the Regia 
ter of the Land Office at Springtield, Mr. George 
A. C. Woolley, a most efficient public officer, who 
has held his position for more than ten years, 
and whose term ts stul unexpired by nearly two 
years. From anv standpoint except that of th 
spoils theory, the act is entirely indefensible 
There has never been a breath of censure on Mr 
Woolley’s management of the oftice, and since the 
beginning of the present Administration he has 
wholly abstained from political activity A few 
more cases hke these, and the arguments of those 
who scoff at the President's sincerity will meet 
with readier credence than heretofore 

It seems imposible to make anv excuse for the 
President's action in the Bent ita Ghee 
that he 


acted under a misapprehension of the case untal 


n case, but 
other Wwe may perhaps prefer to believe 
we are compelled to beheve otherwise 
is rendered more hkely by the present political 
situation in this State —a situation which must 
render it extremely difticult for one in the Pr 
dent's position to obtain a correct understamting 


of such a case, and which makes conclusions, like 


those of your editorial note above referred t 
very doubtful 

The contest over the elect fa successor to 
Senator Cockrell Democratic party 
in the 
and this contest formed in 


places in the State the 


State into two bitterly hostile 
manv if not in most 
real chief question in the 
late election. It is the that 


with 


universal opinion 


this contest has been waged on both sides 


all the means, legitimate and otberwise, known 


to political warfare. The anti-Cockreli faction 


are loudly accused of having betraved the Demo 


cratic party wherever the election of their own 


candidates was not possible, and of having used 


the whole power of a great railroad or two to ac 


complish their ends. Th» combined Republican 


and anti-Cockrell parties lack only a few votes of 


a majority in the next Legislature, and it is now 


reported that the managers of the opposition pro 


pose to purchase erough votes to accomplish 





Cockrell’s defeat, and that they 
On the other hand, nearly as 


bad charges are made against the 


say it will not 
take much money 
other side, and 
it must be admitted that there is altogether too 
much in the past history of Missouri politics 
which lends credibility to the charges on both 
sides 

Of course in such a squabble every effort 1s 
made to use the offices in the old style, and Sena 
tor Cockrell from his position is naturally sus- 
pected of doing the must in this way. There ap- 
pears to be some foundation for the suspicion in 
the case of Mr. Woolley. The Senator. reported 
to have said on one occasion that Mr. Woolley 
must be removed if it took bim on a special trip 
to Washington to do it. Lately there appeared 
an article in a local Cockreil organ accusing Mr. 
Woolley of taking an active part in politics, espe- 
cially as a member of conventions; and, though 
any one might easily ascertain the accusation to 
be false, this article was copied ina St. Louis 
paper. 

Now, it is, of course, impossible from such ru- 
mors and bitter party accusations, even with a 
definite fact or two, to draw conclusions of any 
certainty. But it seems as if there were ground 
for a shrewd suspicion that the course of things 
was something like this: Mr. Cockrell, fearing 
that his position is weak in the Springfield dis- 
trict, resolves to make a last great effort to get a 
change in the Land Office, in the hope that it will 
strengthen himself and his party there, Accord- 


ingly, on the principle that all is fair in war, an 
article appears charging Mr. Woolley with offen 
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sive partisanship. This is copied into a St. Louis 
paper, and becomes the evidenee on which the 
removal is finally secured. Unfortunately the 
change is not made till after the election, and the 
result of that in the district is decidedly against 
Mr. Cockrell. 

Now this theory is built on a somewhat slight 
foundation of evidence, but if it, or anything like 
it, be true—if the President acted in this case, as 
he very possibly has in some others, from a mis- 
understanding of the facts—then one may still 
await with some degree of faith the final verdict. 
But if he has acted with a full knowledge of the 
facts, if knowingly he has lent himself to one 
side in this contemptible scramble—contemptible 
not from its ends, but thoroughly so from its 
methods—then it cannot fail to become evident 
to every one that before another two years are 
over we must seek a leader elsewhere. 

PRESTON. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
To THe Epitror or THE NATION: 


Srr: A recent editorial in the Nation on 
‘*One Phase of the Social Problem” is most 
timely. Many questions of domestic economy 
are quite as vital to the welfare of society as 
those which lie in the more general field of poli- 
tical economy, but they less often attract the at- 
tention of writers and speakers. 

In addition to the general reasons assigned for 
the unwillingness of women to enter domestic ser- 
vice, a few others play an important part. In 
discussions of this question, three things are 
generally assumed—first, that all women have 
alike an instinctive talent for housework; second, 
that domestic work belongs in the category of 
*‘ unskilled labor”; and, third, that the little 
training required for the service can always be 
obtained at home. The first assumption is true 
if it means simply that the great majority of 
women have an inherent taste for household 
work; it is untrue if it is carried to the extent of 
meaning that this natural taste will of itself 
make proficient housekeepers. A young man 
who has a proclivity for the law does not by vir- 
tue of that alone become an eminent jurist. The 
second assumption is radically wrong, as only the 
smallest part of dumestic work can be so classed. 
Even the despised dish-washing demands no small 
amount of skill for the proper care of china, 
glass, and silver; the sweeping and dusting of 
rooms is far from being a mechanical process, as 
all housekeepers will testify; while the divinity 
who rules the kitchen possesses a responsibility 
that is awe-inspiring to one suddenly deprived of 
her assistance. 

The third assumption is the most fallacious. 
Without taking into consideration the number of 
women—by no means small—who have been early 
thrown on their own resources, and thus have 
never had the opportunity to learn at home, it is 
often true, especially in the middle classes, that 
the most competent mothers have the most in- 
competent daughters. It is always easier to do 
one’s self than to teach another how to do, and it 
is taken for granted that the daughter can learn 
as the mother has, by the hard road of expe- 
rience. The picture Dickens has given us of 
Bella and the struggle with ‘The Complete 
British Housewife’ might have been drawn from 
the experience of many. But it is from the ranks 
below the middle class that the great army of 
house-servants is recruited, and it is here that is 
especially noticed the absence of all the indis- 
pensable household virtues of thrift, industry, 
economy, cleanliness, and general ‘‘ handiness.” 
It is impossible for a girl taken from this class to 
go into a family whose social advantages have 
been greater than her own, and become at once 
an adept in the conventional forms of table ser- 








vice, an expert cook, a good general servant, 
or master of any of the intricacies of household 
service. She has had neither the means nor the 
opportunity to gain even a knowledge of what 
duties will be required of her, to say nothing of 
knowing how to perform them. An incompetent 
mistress is unable to give the necessary instruc- 
tion ; a competent one has often neither the time 
nor the patience to undertake such training, and 
indeed it ought not to be expected of her, any 
more than it is supposed that a banker who de 
sires an expert accountant will teach the appli- 
cant the process of addition and subtraction. 
The inevitable result is friction between mis- 
tress and maid, which too often drives the one 
into hotel existence and the other to the purely 
mechanical work of plain sewing or clerking. 
The question of prospective failure or success 
must then enter largely into every decision which 
the girl makes concerning her daily work. A 
good cook is able within bounds to command her 
own price; but where one such can be found, 
there are a thousand inefficient women who can 
earn starvation wages by a sewing-machine, a 
type-writer, or behind a counter. Society is not 
to blame where a woman who could do other- 
wise deliberately chooses want and starvation in 
a city, or perhaps a life of shame, in preference to 
comfortable domestic service. Society is re- 
sponsible when it refuses to see that incompetence 
and ignorance too often dictate the choice, and 
when it refuses to provide adequate means to re- 
move that ignorance.— Respectfully, M. 
NOVEMBER 23, 1886, 





To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sie: In your last issue I was glad to see “‘ one 
phase of the social problem” presented in its 
true light, and I wish to thank you, in the name 
of the poor, unfortunate women of wealth, for 
embracing them in your philanthropy as well as 
the poor sewing-woman and shop-girl. 

There is great need of public effort in their be- 
half. Many a woman who has worked hard 
through the best years of her life, breaks down 
from overwork and worry just at the time when 
she could afford to rest, if a competent woman 
could be found to take her place in the very 
kitchen where she herself has not been ashamed 
to work for years. 

It is certainly important for us to look into the 
causes of this condition of things and make 
vigorous efforts to remove them. That there are 
many arrogant, selfish women, with whom it 
would be impossible to live, it is useless to deny; 
but it is just as true that there are many other 
kind, sensible women, ready to open their homes 
and hearts to any self-respecting, intelligent girl 
who is really willing to be a “‘ help,” They know 
from experience that housework requires much 
more intelligence, judgment, and good sense than 
is needed to run a sewing-machine or stand be- 
hind a ribbon counter, and they respect and ap- 
preciate these qualities wherever they find them. 

One reason why a certain distinction is made, 
by some sensible people, between shop-girls and 
kitchen girls, is because of the poor class of girls 
who have been allowed to monopolize the kitchen 
work. To wipe out this distinction most effectu- 
ally, let some good girls, of sense and refinement, 
who are starving in shops and factories, break 
through the ice of foolish prejudice, and go into 
the homes where they are so badly needed. 
Wages are in proportion to the demand for work- 
ers, of course, and the very girls who are now 
getting two or three dollars a week and are dying 
for want of good food and warm clothing, will get 
the same wages and more, with the best of food 
and the real comforts of home; moreover, they 
will renew their youth and strength by engaging 
in what is universally acknowledged to be the 
most healthful of occupations, Tobe sure, many 





housekeepers break down in spite of this latter 
fact, but itis because of the additional duties of 
wife and mother which they have to perform, 
and the various demands upon their time and 
strength from the outside world. 

I know of shop-girls who depend upon having 
their incomes increased by the men of their 
acquaintance, and who unblushingly wear the 
finery thus earned. And this brings me to 
another phase of this great problem, which I have 
lately been led to recognize as important, namely, 
the position taken by young men in regard to 
domestic service. Shop-girls and sewing- women 
say frankly that the young men with whom they 
now associate would not visit them if they had to 
be entertained in somebody’s kitchen, and that 
their chances for getting married are not half as 
good ina kitchen asinashop. I am inclined to 
think there is truth in tais statement, and that the 
whole responsibility for the distressing condition 
of the working women does not rest upon their 
shoulders alone. The desire for marriage is 
natural and wholesome, and we, as a nation, can- 
not afford to discourage it. If young men prefer 
to choose their wives from among the girls who 
are half starved on shirt-making at nineteen 
cents a day, or from among the * genteel sales- 
ladies,” who have stood on their feet from morn- 
ing till night for two dollars a week, and are 
almost hopeless invalids—if young men really 
prefer such women for the mothers of their chil- 
dren, then women will continue to choose these 
occupations in preference to any domestic work. 

But it would be well for the young women to 
bear in mind one fact in this connection, namely, 
the same young men who will not marry girls en- 
gaged in kitchen work are perfectly willing that 
the delicate girls whom they do marry should en- 
gage in this same ‘“‘ menial” occupation, under 
most unfavorable conditions. 

Let us hope that the young men and women 
who do not happen to have the ills of prosperity 
thrust upon them may consider these things, and 
set the ball a-rolling in the right direction. 


Mary C. GANNETT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 26, 1886. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your article entitled ‘‘ One Phase of the 
Social Problem” touches but lightly one of the 
chief reasons of the refusal of American women 
to take employment as domestic servants, 
viz., the fear of degradation. This is, no doubt, 
a prejudice. But defining a prejudice does not 
remove it. Prejudice requires more delicate 
handling than any other human infirmity. 

Many families never change their domestics. 
The writer knows one in New York who, paying 
ordimary wages, have kept the same servant thir- 
ty-five years, all her interests having become 
identified with theirs. Also, during the past sum- 
mer, the writer visited a family in an interior 
town of Pennsylvania, whose female help, the 
daughter of a moderately well-to-do farmer, 
could have remained at home if she had so 
chosen, but took service to increase her pin- 
money. This girl was filling the place of asister, 
who had been 1n the family several years, and 
only left to be married, having accumulated 
something towards her own housekeeping. In 
the above cases the girls were duly subordinate, 
but were treated in some sense as members of tle 
family. 

The insolence complained of, which is quite un- 
justifiable, probably took its rise in a natural 
human revolt against overbearing treatment, 
and is ignorantly perpetuated as a supposed pro- 
tection. Let the American girl be convinced that 
she can take domestic service without loss of self- 
respect, and she will probably doit. But which 
can contribute most towards the removal of an 
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unfounded prejudice, the inexperienced girl or 
the educated and refined mistress ?—Y ours truly, 
Ww. B. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 28, 1886, 





To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: When Femina read to me last evening 
your interesting article on ‘‘One Phase of the 
Social Problem,” I was very much pleased with 
it. In common with yourself and all other sym- 
pathetic students of the labor question, I have been 
from time to time disturbed by appeals made in be- 
half of working women, and your solution of the 
problem was to me exceedingly gratifying. Par- 
ticularly did I admire your antithesis concerning 
the choice between the kitchen and the brothel. 
It disposed once for all of half-way measures, and 
reduced the equation to the simplest possible 
terms. 

Something of this sort I said to Femina in the 
glow of my enthusiasm. Her eyes flashed ominous- 
ly: *‘ I would like to have a talk with the writer 
of that article,” she said. ** Evidently he knows 
no more about the real condition of the majority 
of so-called working women than youdo. To be- 
gin with, he admits that domestic service is the 
only branch of woman’s work that is well paid, 
and then he goes on to say that matters would be 
greatly improved if the women who are over- 
crowding other occupations would enter domestic 
service, and thereby reduce the pay of house ser- 
vants by one-half! But he ought to know that 
not one in a hundred of the women who are em- 
ploved in stores and factories is physically able to 
undertake ‘ general housework ’—the only form 
of domestic service that would be open to them 
in the country. Our Bridget” —a brawny 
North of Ireland product—‘‘ gets a good deal 
of assistance, and yet she is scarcely able 
to finish each day the day’s round of duties. 
Fancy the average shop-girl or factory-girl at- 
tempting todo the washing and ironing for six 
or eight people! Then, again, many of those em- 
ployed in stores and factories have relatives de- 
pendent on them and needing their personal 
care or guardianship—a daughter or daughters 
with an invalid mother to support, a sister with 
younger sisters. What are the alternatives for 
them? The kitchen or the brothel. The daugh- 
ter must go into domestic service, the mother to 
the poorhouse, the younger sisters—where? , And 
allto whatend? That manufacturers and mer- 
chants may continue to reap good dividends 
from the labor of starving working women, and 
that the price of domestic service may be reduced 
one-half.” 

When Femina was done with her protest, 
which was enforced by examples of cases that 
had come under her personal observation, I was 
atalossforareply. If the spirit of humanity 
eculd be eliminated wholly from ‘the social 
problem,” how simple would not its solution be! 

H. 8. 


DORCHESTER, Mass., November 29, 1886. 





MORE EVIL EFFECTS OF THE NATION. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The recital by your Pennsylvania corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,” of the injurious effect of 
the Nation upon his business ideals leads me to 
say that I have been somewhat similarly affected 
by it in my religious temper. And this is serious 
enough when one is a Baptist dominie in active 
service, as I am. 

Having begun my acquaintance with the Na- 
tion in early collegiate days, for about fifteen 
years its virus has been working itself into my 
political, moral, and religious tibre. Consequently 
I am now so reprobate, and so given to all-round 
mugwumpery, that I have actually come to re- 
gard the Nation as the only upright and down- 








_ The Nation. 


right religious journal that comes into my fami- 
ly. Yet I take several denominational papers. 
That is, they teach denominationalism princi- 
pally, and a sort of pale pietism incidentally, in 
the space they can spare after the demands of 
objectionable and lying advertisements, aad ful- 
some and tricky ‘‘ reading notices,” have been 
satisfied. 

I mean, Mr. Editor, that Iam so down-on-all- 
fours as a religious teacher that | am constantly 
exalting the Nafion in my family as a fearless, 
unvarying, and uncompromising champton of the 
Righteousness of God. That statement covers 
what | think now of its handling of every cur- 
rent question. I believe it applies the very bigh- 
est principle of human action to everything it 
touches, and is therefore an ideal paper for every 
man who has a passion to be just. And that it 
is speaking with such authority as no other paper 
possesses, is, in my view, according fo the Scr ip- 
tures. 

As for political kicking, the practice has be- 
come so aged with me that I have to restrain 
myself from the temptation to do it as a sort of 
civil exercise. And, unlike your * San Francisco 
Subscriber,” I never ‘* wince ”—not even when 
you prod with your unerring pen those Metho- 
dist and Baptist ministers who swa low the po- 
litical pabulum of such disreputable feeders as the 
Tribune and Boston Journa/, and who have as 
a consequence become badly spavined with Blaime- 
ism. 

Some of the religious editors will grind tbeir 
tobacco between their teeth with the rage of the 
uncircumcised when they read this—for they all 
read the Nation as a sort of secret inspiration 
—but chey will doubtless consider the utter hope- 
lessness of my case, and, on second thought, af- 
ford me their usual modicum of pulmonary pity. 

BaPTisT PAnson. 

NOVEMBER 1, 1886. 





ANOTHER COLUMBUS STATUTE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In addition to the list given in your No. 
1113 of statues of Columbus in the United States, 
mention should be made of the group, in marble, 
which was presented to the State of California 
three years ago by D. O. Mills, a former resident 
of Sacrameuto. 

It contains three figures—Columbus, Queen 
Isabelia, and a page—of more than life-size, was 
executed by Meade, and stands in the centre of 
the rotunda of our State Capitol. 

W. H. Beatty. 


SACRAMENTO, CaL., November UH, 1886. 








Notes. 


Gro. RouTLepGe & Sons will bring out im- 
mediately an English vermon of Alphonse 
Daudet’s amusing ‘Tartarin on the Alps,’ in the 
same charming style of decoration that charac- 
terized the second French edition, one of the 
daintiest of recent books. 

The Huguenot Society of America will put on 
sale with Thomas Whittaker one hundred copies 
of their ‘ Collections, Vol. I." 

In a few weeks Mr. J. B. Harrison, 1316 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, will be prepared to send 
gratis, on application, a report of his observa- 
tions among the Western Indians during a six 
months’ journey, with especial reference to their 
advance in civilization on the reservations, from 
Nebraska to the Pacific. Mr. Harrison went out 
as the special correspondent of the Boston Herald. 

A collection of short stories by Andrew Lang, 
entitled ‘In the Wrong Paradise, and Other Sto- 
ries,’ and J. A. Symonds’s ‘Sir Philip Sidney,’ 
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in the ‘English Men of Letters’ Series, will be 
published by Harper & Bros. 

The ‘Dante Handbook’ promised by Ginn & 
Co. is translated from the Italian of Giovanni 
A. Scartazzini, with notes and additions, by 
Thomas Davidson, and will appear about Janu 
ary 1, 1887. Its bibliographies constitute a main 
feature 

Ticknor & Co. announce for immediate publi 
cation Mr. Howells’s latest novel, ‘ The Minister's 
Charge’; * Liber Amoris: Being the Book of Love 
of Brother Aurelius,’ a romance in rhythm of the 
period of the Minnesingers, with scenes laid at 
Padua, and in the Rbineland and Auvergne, by 
Henry Bernard Carpenter; and ‘ Goethe's Faust 
A Commentary,’ by Denton J. Snider 

‘How Shall My Child be Taught?’ by Mrs 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, and a‘ Young People's 
History of Lreland,’ by George Makepeace Towle, 
are in the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

‘How ?'—instraction in games, tricks, toy- 
making, ete.—will be published by Worthington 
Co. 

Prang & Co., Boston, have in preperation * The 
Use of Models in Primary Schools,’ fully illus 
trated. 

We bave received the Trow City Directors 
Co.'s * Metropolitan Directory of Selected Names, 
arranged by streets and suburban towne within a 
radius of twenty tive mules of New York city 
for the vear ending November 1, ISS] the seoond 
volume of the series, One obvious use of such a 
work is to supersede private lists of addresses for 
social purposes; but, as the present preface states, 
tradesmen have been quick to find their account 
in it, and it may be guaranteal to maintain the 
supply of circulars whieh fall like snow-flakes 
into one’s post-office box. As this opportunity is 
often abused, the owner of unselected names 
have some consolation 

The opening number of the * Collections of the 
Bostonian Society ” is, very appropriately, a ps 
per on the first settler, William Blaxton, by Mr. 
Thomas C. Amory. It is chiefly devoted to show 
ing the position of his house and orchards on the 
western slope of Beacon Hill, and an attempt to 
establish his descent from the ancient family of 
Blakiston. The next number will probably be a 
reprint of Mr. W. H. Whitmore’s illustrated pam- 
phlet descriptive of Abel Bowen, the engraver, 
and his works. 

Under the title, ‘ Two Pilgrims’ Progress’ (Ro- 
berts Bros, Boston, 1886), Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell] have collected the magazine pa- 
pers in which they described their journey from 
Florence to Rome, via Sienna and Perugia, by 
tricycle. The trip was full of incident and plea- 
sure, and has been prettily illustrated by cuts ; 
the text itself is agreeable and very faithful to 
the actualities of travel in Italy. At the close is 
an interesting comparison of the experience of 
Hawthorne by vetturino with that of the Pen- 
nells by tricycle, much to the advantage of the 
latter mode of locomotion ; and at the beginning 
is a graceful light poem by Charles G. Leland, by 
way of intrcduction. It makes a very pretty and 
entertaining holiday volume. 

‘A Trip around the World’ is the title of a 
sumptuously illustrated square octavo volume, 
published by M. & R. Burgheim of Cincinnati, 
and written by Mr. George Moerlein. The hun 
dred and half-score lithographs are reproduced 
from photographs, and are colored in the tints of 
the original costumes or scenery. The largest 
number relate to Japan and are pleasingly rea- 
listic. One, representing the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, gives a most vivid icea of the vastness, 
mass, and wonderful deeps of color for which the 
‘* abodes of snow” are world-renowned. Mr. 
Moerlein’s narrative is an unpretentious record 
of an enjoyable trip of several months by three 
young men of sunny disposition and imperturbable 
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digestion. Though lacking the spice of D’ Audif- 
fret’s ‘ Notes d’un Globe Trotter,’ or the brilliancy 
of isabella Bird, the book is an accurate picture 
of the beaten route around the world from Ohio 
to Ohio. 

‘Colonial Facts and Fictions,’ by Mark Ker- 
shaw (Scribner & Welford), can claim no merit 
beyond the candor of its preface. Some of the 
facts, we are told, come from a bottle with a tall 
gilt neck, others from two bottles combined. 
The fictions are chiefly the yarns of colonial 
drummers. The book is vulgar and uninterest- 
ing. 

That indefatigable librarian, Mr. Wm. E. A. 
Axon, has combined all the previous works of 
the same kind in his ‘ Annals of Manchester: A 
Chronological Record from the earliest times to 
the end of 1885’ (Manchester, Eng.: John Hey- 
wood). The town, once a Roman castrum, has a 
respectable antiquity, dating back to a. D. 48, 
and the early annals possess much that is curious 
and instructive. Beginning with the thirteenth 
century they more truly deserve the name, since 
almost every year contributes something to the 
record. In September, 1782, ‘the inhabitants 
of Manchester raised a corps of 150 volunteers to 
serve during the war with America,” the ladies 
of the town working the regimental colors for 
these tardy combatants, whose lieutenant-colonel 
was Thomas B. Bayley. But in 1866, the Ameri- 
can civil war being over, ‘‘ the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society was dissolved, and the final suirée 
held at the Town Hal!, January 22,” Mr. Thomas 
Bayley Potter, M. P., presiding, and Prof. Gold- 
win Smith making an address on the civil war. 
Mr. Axon’s generou: index shows other Ameri- 
can connections, indicated by names like Beecher, 
Garrison, and Grant, among our countrymen 
visiting Manchester. 

A variety of calendars are on our table, agree- 
ing all in having a pad for the days of the year 
with selections—the Beecher Calendar (Cassell & 
Co.), from H. W. Beecher, the Dickens and Ten- 
nyson Calendars (Philadelphia: John Wana- 
maker), from those authors respectively, the 
Morning and Evening Calendars (Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers), from a great variety of wri- 
ters, and a fleur-de lys calendar issued by these 
last publishers, containing elegant extracts from 
the French. All, again, have a colored design to 
which the pad is affixed; but the choice will 
probably go with the text rather than with the 
ornament. Similar in other respects to the fore- 
going is the ‘ Calendar of Events’ (Calendar Co., 
No. 13 Park Row), which eschews lhterature, and 
gives births, deaths, and happenings, with a de- 
gree of accuracy which we cannot certify until 
the vear has elapsed. 

The hbrary of the University of Michigan is to 
be congratulated on the prospective possession of 
a good collection of books relating to Goethe. A 
few months ago a member of the University 
Faculty wrote an open letter te a promiaent Ger- 
man citizen of Detroit, suggesting that the Ger- 
mans of the State raise 1,000 by subscription and 
give it to the University for the foundation of a 
Goethe library, and also that a permanent fund 
be provided, the proceeds of which should go to- 
wards increasing the collection from year to 
year. The idea met with favor, and in a few 
weeks the $1,000 asked for had been given anda 
good beginning made towards the desired inte- 
rest fund. Itis proposed to call the collection 
the German American Goethe Library, and in 
building it up the intention is to begin witb a 
strict, and proceed as time passes upon a broader 
and broader, interpretation of the term Goethe 
literature. 

The November Library Journal contains the 
second instalment of Mr. R. R. Bowker's ‘* Memo- 
ries among English Librarians,” which is rein- 
forced by a reduced copy, in photogravure, of a 








photograph of the grouped conference of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, 1882, 
The portraits are remarkably distinct, and, with- 
out the aid of the key, one could readily pick out 
Mr. Bowker himself and the late Henry Stevens, 
beside whom are Cornelius Walford and Henry 
Bradshaw, now likewise deceased. A likeness of 
Henry Stevens on wood also accompanies this 
number of the Journal. The January issue will 
contain a portion of the new list of public libra- 
ries in the United States to be given in the forth- 
coming report of the Bureau of Education. All 
those possessing less than 1,000 volumes will be 
neglected by the Journal. 

In the December number of the Magazine of 
Art (Cassell & Co.) one remarks the use of color 
in the illustrations of an article on ‘‘ Old Bilue- 
and-White Nankeen China” as well as in sundry 
decorative pieces. Of interest also are the ex- 
amples (including an etching) of the work of a 
young Dutch artist, Cecil van Haanen, and of 
landscape art in New Zealand. 

What had already been done for Wagner in 
L’ Art (Macmillan) is now repeated in the case of 
Berlioz in Nos. 538, 539. On occasion of the re- 
cent setting up of this great composer’s bronze 
statue in the Square Vintimille, M. Adolphe Jul- 
lien pays him an affectionate tribute, and the 
director of L’Art comes to his aid with a drawing 
of the statue, with copies of very interesting 
early portraits (1840 and 1845), sundry caricatures 
hardly less valua»le, an autograph score and let- 
ter, portraits of singers in Berlioz’s operas, etc., 
ete. The sculptor Alfred Lenoir has conceived 
Berlioz as the conductor, leaning on his music- 
rack with the elbow of the right arm, which sup- 
ports the contemplatively drooping head; his left 
hand rests in his trousers pocket. 

The promises made on behalf of the Nouvelle 
Revue, on the recent change in its direction, are 
already beginning to be carried out. ‘Les 
Livres,” in which M. Francisque Sarcey has for 
some time past written in his light and lively 
way about the books he has been reading, is now 
signed by M. Henri Chantavoine, the abie lite- 
rary critic of the Journal des Débats. Pleasant 
as M. Sarcey is when speaking of theatrical and 
general subjects, he is not at his best when he at- 
tempts literary criticism, and the readers of the 
Revue will welcome the change to a serious critic 
like M. Chantavoine, who has always something 
to say worth listening to, and who says it grace- 
fully and well. Another of the regular depart- 
ments which has passed into new hands is the 
‘Revue du Théatre,” which has a very p:omi- 
nent position in all French periodicals. This is 
now written by M. Léopold Lacour, who is well 
able to make it equal if not superior to anything 
of the kind now appearing in French reviews. 

Among the announcements of the Nouvelle Re- 
vue for the coming year is a series of stories by 
M. Guy de Maupassant, beginning in January, 
and a novel by M. Paul Bourget, of which the 
first part will appear in the number for February 
15. There is also announced for early publica- 
tion in its pages a novel by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, ‘ Paul Patoff,’ “specially written for the 
Nouvelle Revue.” This is the story also announc- 
ed by the Atlantic, to begin in the January num- 
ber. If the translation is as well done as one of 
‘Daisy Miller,’ which appeared in the Revue 
Contemporaine in the beginning of the present 
year, it will be of interest even to those who can 
read the original. 

From the latest bulletin of the Librairie des 
Bibliopbiles we learn that M. Jouaust intends to 
add to his splendid ‘ Bibliothtque Artistique 
Moderne” fhe comedies of Alfred de Musset, to 
be illustrated by M. Edouard de Beaumont ; that 
the ‘Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles’ and the ‘ Moyen 
de Parvenir’ will appear soon in the charming 
little collection of the ‘‘ Conteurs Frangais”; and 





that he is about to begin a new series uniform 
with the excellent ‘‘ Bibliothtque Classique” to 
be called the ‘* Bibliothéque des Mémoires 
Historiques,” of which the earliest numbers will 
be the memoirs of Madame de Staal and Agrippa 
d’Aubigné. His Christmas book is ‘ Aventures 
Merveilleuses de Fortunatus,’ with a preface by 
M. Henry Fouquier, and a hundred and twenty 
illustrations by M. de Beaumont. 

Although M. Jouaust has now many rivals ip 
Paris in the making of beautiful books, no one of 
them runs him hard except M. Lemerre in 
typography and M. Conquet in illustration. 
Certain recent volumes from the last named are 
beyond all praise, being nobly printed and ex- 
quisitely illustrated. The ‘Sylvie’ of Gérard de 
Nerval (Paris: L. Conquet ; New York: John 
Delay) has a preface by M. Ludovic Halévy, and 
although it is barely a hundred and fifty pages 
long, it has forty-two illustrations drawn and 
etched by M. Ed. Rudaux. Of these the frontis- 
piece is the only one which has a page to itself ; 
the rest are most dexterously printed in the text. 
There are head-pieces and tail-pieces to every 
chapter, with lovely little illustrative bits of de- 
sign scattered here and there throughout the 
pages as occasion served. The engravings are 
soft in tone and rich in color, and are admirably 
printed. The edition is cruelly limited to 1,000 
copies, of which one hundred and fifty are on 
Japanese paper. 

The recently issued catalogue of Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton (Official Circular No. 15), ex- 
hibits some noteworthy advances of the institu- 
tion. Three complete courses of study are pro- 
vided, running through the four years; the clas- 
sical course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, the scientific to Bachelor of Science, and the 
literary to Bachelor of Literature. The educa- 
tional facilities of the institution have during the 
year been augmented by the Hall of Science, the 
gift of Mr. Alfred Theodore Lilly of Florence, 
which provides generous accommodation for the 
collections of the College, and lecture-rooms and 
laboratories for chemistry, geology, physics, and 
biology, and by an observatory equipped with 
an eleven-inch telescope, and all the needed ac- 
cessories for advanced astronomical work. There 
is alsoa marked increase in the number of stu- 
dents at the College, the Freshman class being 
nearly double the size of the other ciasses, and 
having as many as 110 members, of whom about 
one-third are admitted to special courses of 
study, ard are not candidates for a degree. 

Prof. Cleveland Abbe, in a recent number of Na- 
ture,directs attention to the fact that there certain- 
ly is apurely local and dynamic effect of the wind 
on the barometer due to the exposure,and for which 
there must be found som2 method of correction 
or elimination before we can proceed much fur- 
ther in barometry. Within late years this effect 
has been discussed by a number of meteorological 
workers, but its existence was first demonstrat- 
ed by Sir Henry James as long ago as 1853. 
His memoir, however, in the twentieth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, appeavs to have been q'ite lost sight of. 
During the past forty years, various inves tiga- 
tions have been made of the suction of wind on 
tubes, cowls, and chimneys, and this effect has 
been used by Hagemann as the basis of his anemo- 
meter. Prof. Abbe points out a method of de- 
termining the amount of the correction which 
should be applied to barometer readings as affect- 
ed by the wind, in such cases as those which 
usually obtain at the mountain meteorological 
stations,where the small, closed room,with only a 
chimney-flus opened, is virtually a Magius tube, 
that is, one across which the wind blows at right 
angles, and the barometer within the room 
must, under favorable conditions, show a de- 
pression depending upon the so-called suction or 
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draft up chimney. The location of any station 
with respect to mountains or other orographic 
features has also an influence upon the readings 
of the barometer during severe winds ; thus, on 
the leeward side there is a diminution, and on the 
windward side an increase, of pressure, which 
may generally be inappreciable, but which still 
remains to be investigated. Meanwhile, mathe- 
matical and experimental physicists are invited 
to suggest the best method of determining the 
static pressure within a mass of moving air, by 
means of a stationary apparatus. 

In view of the recent progress in celestial pho- 
tography, the French Academy of Sciences has, 
according to Nafure, decided to propose that an 
international conference be held in Paris next 
spring to make arrangements for the elaboration 
of a photographic map of the entire heavens, to 
be simultaneously executed by ten or twelve ob- 
servatories scattered over the whole surface of 
the globe. 

Americans invented the sleeping-car, but a 
German bas invented a sleeping-harness, if we 
may so call it, that makes the car less needful. 
Broad straps support the arms; they pass through 
a noose over the head so that either arm can be 
lowered, which gives one a chance to change 
one’s position. The head is supported by a pad, 
which is attached to the upper part of the arm- 
straps. The back, of course, rests against the 
back of the seat. Thus the world changes. In 
old times beds and pianos were horizontal. 
Now, both are often upright. The new harness 
is the natural sequel of this change; it will ena- 
ble a man to sleep in his parlor bedstead without 
taking it down. 

The opening of the orange season recalls the 
fact that fortunes are made or lost elsewhere than 
in the United States, according as the weather is 
propitious. Japan’s Florida, or chief orange- 
producing province, isthat of Kii. The southern 
great island of Kiushiu rarely, if ever, sends its 
perishable fruit by way of sea to Tokio, or Yedo, 
as they called the most populous city in the days 
of the Tycoons. The richest merchant old Japan 
ever knew was a famous character who, a cen- 
tury or so ago, started a junk-load of oranges 
from Kii (not Kiushiu, as a book recently review- 
ed in these columns states). While a long speli 
of tempestuous weather was keeping the various 
orange-laden vessels coast-bound, he boldly put to 
sea, escaped all dangers, and, unloading at Nip- 
pon Bashi in Yedo, sold his fre ght upon an 
empty market at unheard-of prices. By this suc- 
cess he laid the foundation of his unparalleled (in 
Japan) fortune of $5,000,000. The streets of To- 
kio still resound with a song commemorative of 
the event, and a portion of the ditty, which set- 
tles also the geographical question, runs as fol- 
lows: 

“On the ocean, a dazzling white sail I see’ 

‘Tis the ship orange laden from the province of Kil.’ 
Or, in the original : 
Are’ wa Kii no kuni mikan-buni. 


—The December Century begins its promised 
discussion of the Food-Question by an economical 
statement from Mr. Edward Atkinson, which must 
attract wide notice. He groups together a number 
of statistics which illustrate the progress of our 
country in producing and distributing food, in 
the last score of years, and afford ground for an 
instructive comparison of the condition of the 
mass of the people in Europe and America in re- 
gard to subsistence. Many telling points are 
made by the way; one of them being that in con- 
sequence of railway development the cost of 
transport has been so decreased as to be equiva- 
lent to a saving of $138,500,000 in what Mr. At- 
kinson calls the tread bill—i. e., the rate of a 
barrel of flour per 1,000 miles has fallen from 
$5.45 to 68 cents ; and as 50,000,000 barrels, sub- 
ject {to this average distance of transpcrtation, 





are needed for our population, the saving is 
enormous. And bread, he quietly remarks, is 
but one item in the food that has to be freight- 
ed. The average cost for daily maintenance is 
found to be 25 cents for each adult, and the total 
annual cost for the country is put at &5,000,000,- 
000. The writer points out that there can be no 
scarcity of food here, and affirms that the indi- 
viduals who suffer from insufficient nutriment 
cannot find a cause of their distress in lack of 
land, capital, or laborers, but must seek it in 
their own ignorance in buying and preparing 
food. The greater importan-e of this fundamen- 
tal question of common hfe in Europe is dwelt 
on, and its conditions there slightly laid open. 
In the course of the comparisons consular reports 
are cited to show that a prosperous and skilful 
farmer on a first-class Prussian farm has for bis 
own food supply a diet “less in quantity and va 
riety, ani less in cost by one-third, as compared 
with the rations that are served in the prisons of 
Massachusetts.” The article, however, scarce 
ly does more than open the series, with this show 
ing of our own wealth, opportunities, and ad- 
vancement in the means of providing a living for 
the working people. Other noticeable papers 
are the reminiscences of Henry Clay, with three 
admirable portraits, the pleasantly illustrated 
conclusion of ** Old Chelsea,” and a short article 
on modern French sculpture, which is remarka 
ble for fine and condensed criticism and unusual li- 
terary finish. 


—Mr. Grant Allen, the versatile writer who, a 
month or two ago, entertained the readers of the 
Fortnightly Review with his stalwart defence of 
that ancient and famous institution known as 
* Falling in Love,” shortly afterwards ventured 
on a review, in the Academy, of Dr. Croll’s * Dis 
cussions in Climate and Cosmology,’ in which 
he says that that author ‘has been fortu 
nate among theorists in living to see his own ex 
planation of the causes which lead to glacial 
epochs almost universally adopted, with or with 
out minor modifications, by nearly everybody 
capable of forming an intelligent opinion at all 
upon the difficult subject to which he has devoted 
the best years of his working life.” Prof. Karl 
Pearson of the University College, London, in 
the same journal, follows with quotations from 
the writings of two scientists, agnostic as to 
Croll’s theory, but who will be generally ac 
knowledged as first authorities in terrestrial 
physics—Prof. Albert Heim, who remarks: 
‘Bis zur Stunde miissen wir eingestehen, das 
wir die tiefere Urasche aer Eiszeit noch nicht 
kennen,; so vielerlei verschiedene Griinde uns 
denkbar erscheinen moigen. Die Losunz auch 
dieser Frage ist der Zukunft iiberbuniden !" and 
Prof, George H. Darwin, who says : ** Any specu- 
lations as to the precise effect of changes in the 
annual distribution of the sun's heat must be 
very hazardous until we know more precisely 
the nature of the thing changed. When looking 
at the astronomical theory of geological climate 
as a whole, one cannot but admire the symmetry 
and beauty of the scheme, ani nourish a hope 
that it may be true; but the mental satisfaction 
derived from our survey must not blind us to the 
doubts and difficulties with which it is surround 
ed. . . . Soremarkable a doctrine as the in- 
stability of climate must certainly be regarded 
with great suspicion, and we should require 
abundant proof before acvepting it.” It is not to 
discuss the evidence for or against Dr. Croll’s 
theory that Prof. Pearson writes, but to point out 
the fact that ‘this dogmatism on the part of 
popular-science writers is likely, in the near 
future, to be a great danger to genuine science.” 
Before teaching any hypothesis as dogmatic 
truth. science should wait for an overwhelming 
probability based on coincidence between fact 
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and theory. “To judge, however,” Prof. Pear 
son fittingly remarks, ‘by the utterances of 
some of the ‘ science’ lecturers, more especially 
those who frequent workingmen’s clubs, by the 
writings, journalistic and otherwise, of the pro 
fessional * science’ popularizer, we are likely, mm 
the near future, to have a screntitic dogmatism 
hardly paralleled by the theological doguiatism 
of the rural priest of the middle ages 


—Two recent numbers of La Rif es t 
(August l and September 15) contain interesting 
articles upon the progress of socjety and of popu 
lation in France of late vears. Some of the sts 
tistics are verv curious, such as those which show 
that, while crime in general has steadily dimin 


ished in’ France, both actually and in: proportion 
to the population, during the last fifteen years 
certain crimes—among them, singularly enough 
that of parricide—-have as marke Hy increasal 
M. Fougerousse, the writer of the article in the 


August number, sums up the result of his crimi 
nal statistics as follows: an increase of parrtette 
suicide, and of the numer of tramps and habita 
al offenders —a decrease of assassination and of 
crimes against property. Under “ assassination 
he would seem to include poisouing, whi 
as he elsewhere remarks, bas shown a very «te 


cided falling off, in spite of the progress of 


scientific kunowladze in the last few  vears 
From the result of his calculations he draws the 
melancholy conclusion that family feeling is 
dying out, the moral sense is growing swenke 

crimes that denote the enfoet nent of the will 
are increasing, those which demand a certain 
nervous and physical energy diminishing — the 


country is falling into a state of anwmia 
though why parricife, for instance does not re 
quire as much nervous energy as housebreaking 
does not appear. Continuing his social notes, M, 
Fougerousse mentions an experiment in ' 
ration to be tried among miners, eriticises se 


verely a bill relating to the military service, and 
enlarges on a former report of a social congress 
at Plymouth, England, quoting copiously from a 


sarmon on Christian Socialism by an Oxford 
eanon, “le reverend Percival 

The second article, by M. Berbiguier. on “* The 
Progress of the Population of France in 1885," is 
of a very despondent character, We are told 
that the rate of annual increase in population has 
fallen from 50 to 10.0)) inhabitants bet ween [S21 
and IS41, to 34 between 1841 and 1861, 


between IS6L and ISS! 


then to 2 
and finaliv, in ISS), to 25 
More figures show that this lamentable falling 
off is not due t) any excessive increase in the 
number of deaths, which are, in fact, fewer in 
proportion than the European average, though 
this is partiv owing to the smaller proporiion of 
children—among whom mortality is most fre 
quent—in France. It is upon this small proportion 
of children, this decrease in the annual number of 
births in proportion to the population, that M. Ber- 
biguier lays the blame of the sad result already 
mentioned. The facts are, indeed, alarming. The 
whole number of births in 1885 was no greater 
than that in 1805, when France had eight millions 
fewer of inhabatagts. Affairs are worse in some 
parts of France than in others; Normandy sins 
especially in this respect, while in old-fashioned 
Brittany the old-fashioned large families still 
hold their own. M. Berbiguier calls upon all 
interested in these symptoms of national decay to 
make special and careful inquiries upon the sub 
ject in their different districts, in order that, the 
facts once authentically established, the local 
causes of them may be sought, in the hope that 
the proper measures for combating them will be 
discovered at the same time. 

—Volapyk is a word frequentlyfused in these 


days, and isthe name of a world-language invent- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Schleier in Constance in 157%. 
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It aims at nothing less than to become the means 
of communication between all races and nations, 
so that an individual, for the purpose of travel, 
commerce, telegrapby, or for scientific pursuits, 
may accomplish as much with this one language 
as has hitherto required a knowledge of three or 
fonr tongues. The etymology of Volapyk is 
based on short word-stems, selected exclusively 
from the English, German, French, and Latin 
languages. There is but one declension and 
but one conjugation. There is no article, no 
gender, and all prepositions govern accusatives. 
The conjugation of verbs is more elaborate, but 
it is without exceptions. We are informed that 
Volapyk has been adopted in various parts not 
only of Germany, but of Australia, America, 
and Syria. in France it has been taken into ser- 
vice asa commercial language. It is taught in 
Paris in thirteen institutes and schools to more 
than 3,000 students. Five newspapers are already 
published in this tongue, including one journal of 
wit and humor, and all of the more than 300 in- 
structors are in regular correspondence with each 
other, employing for this purpose postal cards. 
In Holland, Volapyk is taught in seventy schools, 
and is making rapid progress. In Denmark it 
was introduced a short time ago by Capt. Wolff, 
who delivered a few lectures on it and published 
asmall gram nar. The result is that it is taught 
both in Copenhagen and in Jutland. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS,.—III. 


Character Sketches from Thackeray. From 
original drawings by Frederick Barnard, re- 
produced in photogravure and printed by 
Goupil & Co , Paris. New York: Cassell & Co. 
6 sheets in portfolio. 


She Stoops to Conquer: A Comedy by Gold- 
smith, with illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey. 
Decorations by Alfred Parsons. Introduction 
by Austin Dobson. Harpers. Sm. folio, 177 
pages. 


The B'essed Damozel. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
with drawings by Kenyon Cox. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 61 pp. 


Book of American Fiqure-Painters. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 35 plates, with 75 
leaves of text and ornaments. 


A Book of the Tile Club. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. xiv., 105. 


Home Fairies and Heart Flowers: Twenty 
studies of children’s heads, with embellish- 
ments, by Frank French, accompanied by 
poems by Margaret E. Sangster. Harpers. 
4to, 93 pp. 


WE have somerather remarkable artistical books 
to examine this week, and as all but one are of 
American origin and make, let the pas be given to 
Mr. Barnard’s ‘Character Sketches.’ Similar 
drawings of his, representing the dramatis perso- 
nee of Dickens, have already been noticed in these 
columns—the second series in December, 1884, the 
third series no longer ago than ast year about 
this time. The beginning that fs made now with 
Thackeray leads us to hope that other series will 
follow this one. There are six drawings, each 
7'¢ by 10%¢ inches, the plate itself. There is lit- 
tle dramatic action in them ; the study of character 
is almost wholly limited to expression of face, 
pose, and gesture. Major Pendennis looks out of 
the bay-window of his Bury Street lodgings at 
the passing throng of carriages and foot-passen- 
gers dimly seen without; Major Dobbin has a 
white-robed baby in his arms which grabs at the 
medal on his breast; but none of the other four 
characters have any company but their own 
thoughts. The drawings are as good as the best 
of the Dickens ‘set, in their way, as simple com, 





positions in black and white. A good deal of 
artifice used in bringing out some of the figures, 
especially the ladies, in light upon dark, and 
others in dark upon light, isso skilfully used that 
it is not intrusive; in fact, the capital figure of 
Becky Sharp, erect and fair, comiug white in her 
evening dress against the gray wall and the dark- 
er shadow of the curtain, may defy examination 
into the ways and means by which so good a re- 
sult has been obtained. Becky Sharp is here as 
her admirers like to see her, as she appears to 
them except at the dreadful time, unworthy of 
her long-headedness and general sense of the ad- 
visable, when she left her husband alone in the 
spunging-house, and lied awfully to conceal her 
perfect ability to let him out. There's not a bit 4 
of the petty infrigante in this drawing; she is 
calm and gracious, a little watchful of somebody 
or something, but not to> obviously so—the fasci- 
nating creature that Thackeray meant her to be, 
teste the text, and not the caricatured charlata- 
ness of the pictures (for we hold that the author 
of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was a great artist with the pen, 
and said with it just what he meant to say, but a 
very inferior narrator with the pencil). But of 
all Mr. Barnard’s transcripts from Thackeray, 
we like Major Dobbin the best. In this drawing 
we have a most admirable design and capital 
characterization. The others are Colonel New- 
come, in his old age, evidently at the door of 
Grey Friars’ Hospital; Captain Costigan, the least 
successful of the series, as we think; and the little 
Sister, from ‘ Philip.’ 

And now, as we come to the American books, 
it is noticeable that these are all in an especial 
sense glorified gift-books. With the five which 
are named above must be considered Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s ‘ Well-Worn Roads,’ reviewed a 
fortnight ago. In a very marked and visibls 
way they are all holiday books ; and it must be 
admitted that it would be hard to make up a col- 
lection of holiday books, so good on the whole, 
from one winter’s publications of any country in 
Europe. For, if we analyze them, we find that 
they are one and all developed out of the “‘ par- 
lor table” books of a quarter-century ago— 
books which were hateful to gods and men; books 
which it isa mercy and a duty to forget. Now 
it is very probable—it is even inevitable—that 
the reviewer deals with them in a different way, 
and with a different standard, from those which 
are applicable to books of higher origin. A 
book on ancient art, like Rayet’s ‘ Monuments,’ 
or a portfolio of modern architectural designs 
like the photographs of the Burges house, or the 
monographs now publishing in Boston, or the 
costly books of travel and art study like the re- 
cent ones on Persia, Corea, and Japan—all these, 
because from their very natures and their very 
names they make greater pretensions, must be 
treated more gravely. But these artistic gift- 
books are so very much better than one expects 
them to be, that praise of them is inevitably 
rather warm and unreserved: though this is 
not true of individual works of art which they 
may contain. A picture is to be classed and 
compared with other pictures ; the design for a 
cover, with other attempts at decorative book- 
binding, ancient and modern. 

Upon the whole, the best of the lot is ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Fault-finding here must be 
confined to non-essentials, as that there is an un- 
lucky, black-looking, underscored running title 
at the top of the pages, which mars them; that 
the first sheets were printed on one side only, and 
with scattered outlying vignettes on the other— 
an extravagant plan, awkwardly abandoned at 
page 30; that there is no pretence of inserting the 
full-page illustrations where they belong (in our 
copy, at least, they are everywhere except there) ; 
that the printing these large illustrations upon 





separate, loose India paper, tacked only at the 


corners, is out of place in a book, and is an an- 
noyance to the reader and a danger to the prints. 
It is time that this last bothering novelty, which 
came in fashion only two or three years ago, 
should disappear. But in essentials how good is 
the book! How admirably do Mr. Abbey’s open, 
airy-looking, unshadowed drawings harmonize 
with the page! And how excellent are the de- 
signs in themselves, whether we consider them 
as illustrations of Goldsmith’s famous play, 
or as studies of eighteenth-century char- 
acter and costume, or as a lively drama 
set forth in pictures. The peculiar excel- 
lence of Mr. Abbev’s work seems to lie in 
the vigor and naturalness of gesture which all 
his actors display—a naturalness which may be 
found to reach even to discrimination of charac- 
ter, so that if the heads were concealed the per- 
sonage would be known by the action. The de- 
signs would serve as a study for amateur actors, 
which would give them many suggestions and 
save them from much bad taste. But, on the 
other hand, perhaps the least successful part of 
the work is in the character of face. Young 
Marlow is the most marked instance of this; it is 
impossible to find the same face in his different 
representations; it seems doubtful whether the 
artist ever made up his mind what this young 
man was like, at least in the face. Of the fifteen 
full-page illustrations, perhaps half are photo- 
gravures from brush-drawings, and these are 
marked by a certain opacity and uniform 
blackness of the dark parts which may best be 
seen in the illustration to that scene where Tony 
meets Marlow and Hastings in the inn kitchen. 
On this account we like the pen-and-ink draw- 
ings the best. They bave the merit of be- 
ing full of daylight. And it is noticeable, as 
showing the artist’s own feeling in the matter, 
that when his subject requires a dark picture 
(and there are night-scenes among them) he 
frames it in with a firm, square outline, whereas 
the greater number are vignettes. The ‘‘deco- 
rations” are head-pieces and initial letters, well 
imagined in the taste of Goldsmith’s day, but 
modified by our contemporary love for ‘* natural 
flowers.” The lining paper and cover are by a 
different hand, not named, but rumored to be 
Mr. Stanford White. Tke cover is the best of the 
year—yes, the-most sensible design in book- 
binding we have seen for a long time; aud as it 
is in leather, the buyer may look on his book as 
permauently bound (unless he have it taken to 
pieces to place the plates right and have the India 
paper mounted), and so will not have to regret 
the short life of a pretty cloth cover. And this 
pretty cover is two-sided, for a wonder; a com- 
plete thing, in fact, and not one-half of a piece of 
binding. 

The ‘ Blessed Damozel’ of Mr. Cox is the other 
important piece of individuality of the year, but 
there are few points of comparison between it 
and Mr. Abbey’s work beyond this, that each of 
them is a pictorial comment on an old and well- 
known work of literature. The poem by Dante 
Rossetti came out in the Germ in 1850, and was 
reprinted in the Crayon, our New York art 
journal, in 1858. It has been so altered since, that 
whole stanzas of it might be quoted in the hear- 
ing of one who knows it by heart in its early 
form without recognition. Only one stanza has 
been inserted and one other shifted in place, but 
nearly all have undergone a prodigious revision, 
perhaps not always for the better, though no 
doubt the poem has gained in elegance and 
finish. It is a dream of heaven nearly as im- 
agined by medieval Christians of poetical minds. 
Fra Angelico’s painting, and unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of Church legends, acting upon a larger 
mind and profounder thought, might produce 
such a vision. The Lady Mary and her five 
bhand-maidens, 
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“*—. whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys,” 


who sit with their mistress in the sacred grove— 
“ Into the fine cloth. white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread 
To fashion the birth.robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead”; 


and the shrine 


“ Whose lamps are stirred continually 
By prayers sent up to God,” 


all make upa heaven for which the medieval 
Church, Gothic architecture, and a modern mind 
that cares for both and finds mysticism in one 
and quaintness in the other, have all been neces- 
sary. The blessed lady herself, who is so per- 
fectly an embodied spirit that 


“—. her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm,” 


who bears lilies in her hand as well as stars in 
her hau, and wears ‘‘a white rose of Mary’s 
gift,” who, confined to ‘‘ the fixed place of hea- 
ven,” bas longed for ten years for her lover's 
coming, and who smiles for anticipation, and 
weeps for hope deferred, is in so far a result 
of medizval art and the medizwval Church that 
she could never have existed without them. 

Certainly itis not easy to imagine an appro 
priate set of illustrations to this poem. It is not 
easy to think of the artist who could make them. 
Rossetti himself might have been thought the 
right man to do it, but as he did not choose to, it 
is all the harder for others. There should be 
something of Blake in them, and something of 
Hippolyte Flandrin, if such a mixture can be 
imagined; they must be mystical, they must 
be pietistic, they must be gentle even if 
feeble, and pure even if a_ little dull. 
The draperies should be formal and severe, 
in line, however, enriched with patterns ; the 
winged creatures should have the unseen but 
perfectly imaginable wings of Blake’s Morning- 
stars singing together, or of Milton's Raphael, or, 
still better, of the types of that conception in 
medizval art. Freedom of gesture, naturalistic 
grouping, earthly forms of plant and cloud, are 
elements that should be sparingly introduced. 
Such, at least, are the ideas which thirty years’ 
familiarity with the poem have called up. Now 
the illustrations before us are original enough, 
and we imply no undue following of guides when 
we say that they are eminently Renaissance and 
neo-pagan. In fact, it is hard toconceive of any- 
thing further from the tone and sentiment of the 
poem. And, this having been said, let us go on 
to describe these pictures as they are, premising 
that they seem to us the strongest work of the 
year in book-form, and that which is most likely 
to gain a reputation. 

There are twelve large pictures, 6';x8', inches, 
which immediately illustrate the poem. Another 
large one forms the title-page, having the figure 
of an angel playing the violin; and still another 
is the ‘‘ Frontispiece to List of Drawings.” A 
smaller plate forms the ha!f-title, and two others 
the Dedication and Signature; and there are 
three head and tail-pieces. Each stanza of the 
poem has an initial letter with a background 
panel, recalling the subject of the verse. All the 
originals of these were painted in oil monocbrome 
by Mr. Cox, and are now on exhibition in this 
city, being perhaps two and a half times as long 
and as wide as the reproductions by the Forbes 
Company which illustrate the book. The illus- 
trations proper are in a pleasant tone of brown. 
They are unusually free from detail, the subjects 
being treated almost as in a bas-relief, with 
very delicate modelling in pale gradation, and 
the figures made as large as the size of the draw- 
ing permits. Space does notallow of a minute ex- 
amination of the different designs. The person- 
ages are not generally attractive. One fails to 
feel an interest in the lady in Heaven or her lover 
on earth, and even the Lady Mary fails to charm or 





to awe, but has a mild and rather unimpressive 
countenance. Sincerely do we regret the fea- 
thered wings of the angels, and of the Heavenly 
Love in the last large plate; why should that old 
delusion of bird wings be kept up / The group— 
“ We two will He in the shadow of 
That living, mystic tree 

is as conventional as can be. But the charm of 
the pictures is in their nobleness of design. See, 
for instance, the picture of 


“. her new friends 
Amid their loving games,” 


where three draped female figures are wreathed 
in a kind of dance; and the next one, that one of 
the stars singing in their spheres, where three 
nude figures are similarly grouped. These are 
designs of a very high order indeed. One does not 
find in cis-Atlantic art figures so well used for 
artistic purposes, delicate light and shade so ski! 
fully managed, panels so well filled with decora- 
tive forms. The finer of the two, and perhaps 
the finest of all, is the former one, with the 
draped figures, and wa do not know where to 
find in any similar case a better design than that. 
It was said above that no comparison was possi 
ble between this book and Mr. Abbey's. The 
statement might have been made general. With 
no other book can we compare this one. for the 
works of art which it contains will ratber tind 
their like in wall-painting or in scuipture in 
rehef than in book-illustration. 

Mr. Cox is also represented in the largest book 
of the year, the foho called ‘ American Figure 
Painters.’ This publication, with a page 14‘, x20 
inche;:, presents us with thirty-five designs by as 
many different artists : some, as the preface says, 
made for the book, others found in paintings 
which had already been seen and known. Mr 
Winslow Homer's excellent picture called ‘ Lost 
on the Grand Banks,’ being now on exhibition at 
the Academy, is described in another column. 
The photogravure gives boat and men well ; but 
the centre of the drama, the approaching wall of 
fog. is but faintly suggested. There is nothing 
better, however, in all the collection, unless it be 
Mr. Dewing’s ‘‘ Days” —the gift-bearing Hemere 
of Emerson's poem, following one another in 
never-ending single file, and offering to man 
‘*diadems and faggots”—what each one chooses 
to take. The majority of men take only that 
which is least worth having ; such is the inference 
This picture seems to be a very noble compo 
sition. It is pale and faint in the reproduction. but 
evenly intelligible—there is no place where the 
work has failed exceptionally, so far as can be seen. 
Mr. Wm. Low's * Autumn,” a girl —clotbed in only 
a cbiton and broad girdle—asleep on her sheaves, 
witb her sickle at her feet; Mr. Carl Marr's 
‘** Gossips,” Swiss girls with their spinning in a 
pleasant flower-adorned room; Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
tire-place, with raised bearth and window under 
the chimney, in the good old style, apples roasting, 
herbs drying in the smoke, and a young woman 
curled up in the window seat—all of which is 
called *‘ A Cozy Corner “—and * A Reverie,” by 
Mr. J. Alden Weir, are pictures which we love 
to turn to. Each poem is accompanied by a 
selection of poetry or prose ; each has an orna- 
mental title-leaf, in the recto of which is a mask 
designed by Mr. Francis Lathrop, and on the 
verso the name of the artist and title of the 
picture. The masks constantly vary. and so do 
the little ornaments which accompany the 
literary extracts ; these, as weil as the half-title 
with amorini or genii bearing an open book, 
and a sort of frontispiece consisting of a large 
figure of the Genius of Art, are all by Mr. 
Lathrop. The two last named—that is, the two 
most important figures and the only ones in full 
light and shade—are luckily much the best. The 
title page. by Mr. George Fletcher Babb, em- 
bodies a figure modelled in relief by Mr. Augus- 





tus St. Gaudens. The whole seems to have been 
drawn in monochrome as if in semblance of a 
bas-relief and photographed: it is a most effect 
ive design. Also, the cover is very much te be 
praised. Only one side of the book has received 
the stamp, but that one is capital; the design is 
by Mr. Grant LaFarge. The lining, with its 
suggestions of the frescoes in the Palarzo del T 
at Mantua, we are so unfortunate as not to like 

The ‘ Book of the Tile Club’ is a large quarto 
or small foho, it is bard to say which, in these 
days of paper especially made and of fancy 
sizes ; the page is about twelve by fifteen inches 
There are twenty-seven full-page illustrations, 
phototype plates by fifteen different artists, and 
these same artists anda few others have con 
tributed about eighty illustrations tneorporated 
in the text—these also reproduced photographic 
ally by one process or another, Among them 
are pieces of sculpture by Mr. St. Gaudens, seven 
of them, reproduced in phototype, and ino the 
same medium two architectural intertors from 
the object), and a sketch made in Athens from 
the Acropolis by Mr. Stanford White There 
are two large plates by Mr. Hopkinson Sauth, 
one of them a capital reproduction of a charcoal 
drawing, and a number of smaller tliustra 
tions, Our old acquaintance, Mr. Vedder's 
* Sibyl,” is reproduced in one of the lange 
plates, and another, the picture of the Pleiades 
in a sort of mystic dance from the ° Omar 
Khavyam,’ but enlarged, makes another, Excel 
lent is Mr. Frank Mavoant’s © Portrait of a War 
Correspondent,” which ts said to be of Mr. Frank 
Millet: and ‘At the nn,” by Mr, Millet bunself, 
is an excellent composition, a most delightful 
interior. Mr. Alfred Parsons’s landscape." The 
Infant Thames” and another, are among the 
large plates, and among the text-illustrations are 
four or tive by him, all of them having the air of 
the most portrait-like fidelity to the object. 
Other artists whose work is contained in this 
book are Messrs. Chase, J. Alden Weir, the late 
Arthur Quartley, Napoleon Sarony, Dielman, and 
Bance. Nothing is said of the designer of the 
cover and cover-lining, on which details so much 
eare and skill is lavished this vear, but the 
cover at least is apparently by the same de 
signer as that of Mr. Hopkinson Smith's ‘ Well- 
Worn Roads, namely. Mr. Stanford White. 
There are then three of these tasteful schemes of 
binding due to him. As the works of art in and 
about this book are clearly its reason for being, 
and as the text bas no allusion to them nor they 
the least reference to the text, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon this later. Itis an instance of 
that kind of bad taste which mistakes one’s own 
fireside jokes and significant nicknames for 
things of general interest. , 

*‘ Home Fairies and Heart Flowers is the 
awkward name of a collection of woodcuts en- 
graved as well as drawn by Mr. French. The 
little poems serve as that obligatory text without 
which the pictures would not make up the entity 
called ** a book”; they are in smooth verse, which 
nevertheless has the better of its authoress so far 
as to compel her to wmte gondola with accent on 
the penult, and the subject is in places so far be- 
yond her powers that she puts white doves in 
Venice and goes to ‘‘ Homer's measure” for the 
golien fleece. All this is unimportant, and the 
verses are readable. The fact that Mr. French is 
engraver as well as designer is noticeable, and 
the wood-engraving itself is unusually good 
There is choice among the engravings, but the 
best of them—as, for instance, the little girl ina 
white sun-bonnet —are both delicate and strong. 
The little girl’s formless right hand troubles one; 
also, in the second picture, the kite has flown 
straight up overhead, on a wind such as never 
blew on land or sea; but this number two is also 
a pretty drawing and an admirable piece of en- 
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graving on wood. In its entirety this work, if 
not wholly a satisfaction to the artist or his 
critics, is yet a work of enthusiasm and real 
ability, and the promise of even better things to 
come. 

We pass more rapidly over some of the 
minor holiday productions. ‘Three Kings, a 
Christmas Legend of Long Ago,’ by Mary Le- 
land McLanathan (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), isa 
wholesome little book. In good blank verse 
(not so striking as to greatly charm the ear 
or cling to the memory, but easy and flawless), 
and in the most direct and simple fashion, is told 
a tale of King Arthur’s time: of how three bro- 
thers held in common one of the minor kingdoms 
which made up the brief empire of Arthur, and 
of a vision they had and their subsequent devotion 
to nobler aims than even their blameless and gen- 
tle earlier lives. It is a charming little book, not 
marred nor much helped by three or four illus- 
trations which Rosina Ewmett contributes, print- 
ed on the not very glossy paper which it is plea- 
sant tosee more common this year than before, and 
bound in boards ornamented with a musical set- 
ting of a song that will be found within. It may 
be well to add that the tale, though religious and 
Christian, is not in any sense sectarian or goody- 
goody. If it would not offend the authoress, we 
should call it a manly little book. 

Another book,of somewhat religious character, 
is the ‘ Legendary History of the Cross’ (A.C. 
Armstrong & Son)—though, indeed, it has more 
todo with Christian archeology than with piety 
and good works. The long and descriptive title 
goes on to say that within there are sixty-four 
woodcuts from a Dutch book of 1483, an intro- 
duction by John Ashton, and a preface by S. Ba- 
ring-Gould. The last is very brief, but Mr. Ash- 
ton’s essay occupies more than half the volume, 
and relates the legendary history of the cross 
—how it was made of a seedling from the Tree 
of Life, and what had been the history of the 
wocd before it was put to the use for which it 
had been reserved; how the three crosses were 
discovered by the Empress Helena, and how that 
of Christ was identified, and afterward divided 
among the Christian sovereigns and cities who 
boast themselves of possessing fragments of the 
true cross. The account, taken from the Golden 
Legend, as printed in English by Caxton in 1483, 
is incorporated in the essay, and several large 
cuts are given of the same story as told by cer- 
tain frescoes which once existed in Stratford-on- 
Avon, and are now either destroyed or wholly 
hidden with whitewash. Finally, the Dutch 
woodcuts are given, and they have all the appear- 
ance of having been accurately reproduced. The 
cuts, three and three-fourth inches square, print- 
ed in black, and the quatrains beneath, in 
very monkish-looking letters, and _ printed 
in red, seem to be careful facsimiles. The 
binding is in paper which closely imitates vellum, 
and upon it is a large woodcut of the crucitixion, 
With roundels containing the emblems of the 
Evangelists. Little brass clasps, purposely dulled, 
complete the antique make-up of the book, which 
is printed throughout on rough vergé paper, with 
red-lined borders, rough front edges, and red top. 

The two books we have described are smali and 
light in the hand, but ‘ The Earl’s Return’ (Estes 
& Lauriat) is a quarto, twelve inches high. It is 
C@wen Meredith’s (Lord Lytton’s) poem, with il- 
lustrations by W. L. Taylor. The poem itself 
many of our readers know as an unqualifiaple 
sort of production, a strange inverted ‘‘ Mariana” 
story of the young wife who pined and wasted 
during ber husband's absence for fear of his re- 
turn, and who fell dead when he returned and 
greeted her; a tale which is only half told, inter- 
rupted as it is, in and out of season, by the au- 
thor’s comments on the situation, and distorted 
as it is by a constant effort to be abrupt and 





harsh. To this tale are fitted the illustrations 
named above, which are of divers sorts. Some 
are photographic ‘ process” reproductions, and 
of these there are some in brown, some in dark 
green, and one in which the principal figure has 
almost disappeared in white cloudiness, which 
may be intentional, but looks rather hke a failure 
in the negative. There are woodcuts occupying 
the centre of the large page with a tinted mar- 
gin, and there are vignettes and head and tail- 
pieces. It is necessary to rank them with those 
in the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ as better in 
costume and in architecture than would have 
been the case twenty years ago, and also as fail- 
ing when the subject is difficult. But they are 
not as good, on the whole, as those in the ‘ Lay’ 
in the matters of verisimilitude. It is of prime 
importance in book-illustration, when there is a 
story to be illustrated, that there should be some 
feeling for reality in the scenes, in the action, 
pose, gesture, and grouping--in the presentation 
of the scene, in short; and the worst of these pic- 
tures is, that there is nothing real going on in 
any of them. The best thing in the book is, 
probably, the emblematic title-page, although 
the little head-pieces of flowers and sprays of 
grass are pretty. 

Another, though a smaller, bit of Walter Scctt, 
is given us in ‘Christmas in the Olden Time’ 
(Cassell). This is the rhymed introduction to the 
sixth Canto of ‘*‘ Marmion,” with full-page wood- 
cut illustrations, the poem itself being given in 
small instalments, and with marginal decorations 
on the pages opposite to the pictures. The diffi- 
culty has been greater here than in the books we 
have named, and the failure more visible, to pro- 
duce anything like an adequate set of illustrations. 
Sir Walter allowed himself some very unarchzo- 
logical statements, which the artist would have 
been wiser to shun in his version. 

We have still another book whose pictures 
must be judged from the point of view of truth 
of costume and surroundings, because here also 
they challenge such criticism, and because here, 
again, there is no especial artistic merit to give 
them value otherwise than as elucidations of the 
text—‘ Fair Ines,’ by Thomas Hood, illustrated 
by W.St. John Harper and W. F. Freer, under 
the supervision of George T. Andrew (Estes & 
Lauriat). These cuts are perhaps better than 
those above considered, in the matter of con- 
sistency of costume. They cannot be praised 
otherwise. 

‘ Nature’s Hallelujah,’ illustrated and arranged 
by Lrene E. Jerome (Lee & Shepard), is a book of 
a very different character. The numerous illus- 
trations are announced as engraved and printed 
under the direction of George T. Andrew; those 
which we have examined are signed by the au- 
thoress—probably all are hers. The book is an 
oblong quarto, and the illustrations fill more 
than half the page in most cases, The poems, 
which are selected from many different authors, 
are drawn in irregular lettering, here and there 
in the margins, or in the corners, or above with 
the cut beluw, or below with the cut above. 
With them are mingled briefer extracts in quo- 
tation marks and not signed, and scraps from 
the Bible, short ejaculations, or suggestions of 
religious thought. As an introduction there is 
a prose account of the little children, the au- 
thoress’s relatives, in their home in New Hamp- 
shire, and their longing for spring, and their 
joining in the hymn of praise raised by all nature 
when the spring comes at last. Ice and winter 
are assumed to be sin and tyranny, against which 
nature strives, and for whose defeat she sings her 
hallelujah. The whole book is to be taken as of 
pious meaning, a religious rather than a literary 
or artistical effort, in spite of the poetical ex- 
tracts which have sometimes a certain value as 
literature ; and, being what it is, it may not be 





requisite that the studies of nature should be 
very good ones. They are not very good ; worse 
caricatures of spring flowers, of birds, of bud- 
ding trees, and all that one loves in the country 
in April, we hope never to see. And uglier pages 
than result from these elaborate designs of long- 
tailed and straggling letters, mingled with the 
ill-drawn plauts, houses, hill-sides, rocks, and 
birds, it would be hard to conceive. 

‘The Message of the Bluebird, Told to Me to 
Tell to Others,’ by the same author and from the 
same publishers, is of almost exactly the same 
character as ‘ Nature’s Hallelujah,’ but briefer, 
containing only eight pages in all. 
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The Problems of a Great City. By Arnold 
White. London: Remington & Co.; New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 1886, Pp, 275. 


Tus is a book of much grasp and force. We 
know nothing of Mr. White beyond what is re- 
vealed in these pages, but it is evident that he is 
no novice or sentimentalist. A man who walks 
the streets of London enough nights in one win- 
ter to be able to give as the result of personal in- 
vestigation the statistics of six thousand hungry 
and homeless men (p. 229), has a right to be heard 
on the question of unemployed labor. A man 
who visits Cape Colony “in connection with a 
private scheme of colonization ” (p. 80), has earned 
some authority on the question of relieving the 
overcrowded city by emigration. Mr. White 
takes ‘‘ The Bitter Cry” for granted. All that 
he has tosay of the misery of the poor is in 
the way of diagnosis, not mere description. 
With a vigor and directness wholly to be com- 
mended, does he expose the evils of the system of 
early, hasty, and improvident marriages per- 
mitted by the law and encouraged by the Church. 
Take this description of the customary scenes at- 
tending the rite of holy matrimony in an East 
End church : 


‘‘Tnside the church there was a noisy mob; 
obscene jests were freely shouted out, and every 
minute they became coarser and more objection- 
ale as the brides and bridezrooms became more 
intoxicated. One old lady, reeling about, was 
singing a Salvation Army tune set to a filthy 
jargon about the joys of married life, while 
some of the bridegrooms were shouting one to 
another tocome and have another —— swig of 
beer; m fact, two couples had to be married half 
an hour after the rest because the happy bride- 
grooms had ‘gone for a booze’ and could not be 
found. It is a striking tact that, out of all the 
fifteen couples, only one had any holiday clothes 
to wear for such an occasion. All the rest were 
in old working clothes, and some in rags. None 
had any witnesses with them, each couple sign- 
ing one another’s marriage certificate. After 
waiting till a quarter to twelve, the ceremony 
began. The curate read all the names of the 
men first, and gabbled with them through their 
part, afterwards doing the same with the women, 
interlarded with a few remarks like this: *‘ Now, 
then—you are not saying it after me ; you will 
have to say it by yourself if vou ain’t careful.’ 
Or to another it would be: ‘Say / will, and not 
yes, you idiot!’ While this was proceeding, the 
few who had strolled in to see the weddings were 
indulging in filthy jokes and suggestive actions 
quite openly.” 

It is no wonder that the author heads the chap- 
ter which deals with such enormities, ‘‘ The Ster- 
ilization of the Unfit.” 

Mr. White is as dubious as many another be- 
fore him whether the vast charities of modern 
cities, with their multiplied forms of private and 
municipal benevolence, do more good than harm. 
In fact, it is the excellence of his prescriptions 
that they strike at causes not at symptoms, and 
promise permanent relief not through any sys- 
tem of ‘“‘charity by check,” but by more firmly 
grasping and following the teachings of natural 
law. The style of the book calls for a word. It 
is, on the whole, sufficiently straightforward and 
forcible; but it is weakened by several attempts 
to be epigrammatic where the result is only 
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punning, and suffers from too frequent use of 
scientific metaphors. ‘hese are sometimes effec- 
tive, more often overdone, and occasionally even 
ludicrous, as, for example, on page 130: “‘It 
[overcrowding] is a plague-spot of furious vitali 
ty: so prolific of disease to body and mind, that 
the stream of philanthropy has exhausted effort 
in wetting a sore when it should cleanse a cancer, 
and in dealing with effects when fully developed, 
instead of drowning th.m in the centre at their 
birth.” 





The English Church in Other Lands; or, the 
Spiritual Expansion of England. By Rev. H. 
W. Tucker, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
{Epochs of Church History, edited by Rev. 
Mandell Creighton, M.A.] Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, 

TuHIs is a day of small things in nothing more 

surely than in its maltiplication of serial publica- 

tions which aim to give in a compendious form 
the results of wide investigation. ‘‘Epocbs of 

Church History ™ is a series which borrows its ti- 

tle more than its manner of treatment from the 

** Epochs of History,” which has had a considera- 

ble and, in the main, a well-deserved success. 

Some of the subjects which it included were in no 

true sense of the word epochs, but it is evident 

from its prospectus that the ‘** Epochs of Church 

History ” series will wear its title in a much looser 

manner. How, for example, can ‘* The Univer- 

sity of Oxford” or ‘Monks and Friars” be re- 
garded from the epoch point of view? How can 
the English Church in other lands be so regard 
ed? This 1s the subject of the first volume of the 
The author is not a novice in the line of 
missionary literature. He is the author of seve- 
ral missionary biographies, and his acquaintance 
with his subject, which is of equal range with the 
political expansion of Great Britain, is evidently 
deep and full. He writes with an easy contidence 
throughout that bespeaks the saturated man, and 
not merely one well smattered. It is also true 
that he writes throughout as an ecclesiastic, and 
that his ecclesiastical pride is everywhere notice- 
able. The moral of his story will, he hopes, un- 
fold itself, and it certainly does unfold itself with 
sufficient clearness, Itis that ‘* events which are 
rapidly changing the face of the world, threaten 
to change the centre of gravity of Christendom, 
s0 that at nodistant day it may be found neither 
at Constantinople nor at Rome, but at Canterbu- 
ry.” Even if this bope is regarded as extrava- 
gant, an increase from ten bishoprics 1n ** Great- 
er Britain” in 1841 to seventy-five in 1886 is cer- 
tainly remarkable. Even more so is such a spe- 
cial instance as the growth of the Australian 

Church: in fifty years from one missionary sta 

tion into a bishopric, and in another fifty into 

thirteen bishoprics. 

Dr. Tucker's sixteen chapters cover so many 
different fields that it is very seldom that he can 
allow a moment to elaboration. But it is the mo 
ments so yielded that give his book all of its 
life and color; and almost any individual mission 
ary’s account of his labors would be more heart 
stirling and inspiring than this statistical com- 
pendium. The book leaves two distinct impres- 
sions: first, that the English Church has been 
much more successful in extending itself in the 
colonial dependencies of Great Britain than 
among savage tribes and men of alien faith; sec- 
ond, that the principal obstacle to the spread of 
Christianity by missionary effort has been the in- 
humanity and greed of Christian commerce bent 
upon stealing slaves and selling rum. 
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The Evolution of the Snob. By Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

Mr. PERRY is on? of the writers who belong to 

that new school of criticisn which looks upon 








literature through the glasses of the evolutionist 

To them the chief valce of lbterature appears to 
be as a term of social development. The present 
slight essay is conveivel asa kind of episode of 
English social or literary history, as one prefers 
to call it, anl isan attempt to show that snob 
bishness was a sign of the encroachment of plute- 
cracy on the demesnes of the aristocracy in the 
end of the last century.and grew out of that social 
movement; and the proof of this is that the snob 
does not appear in literature before the time of 
Beau Tibbs. 
the ‘homage thata plutocracy pays to an aris 

tocracy,” and is said to have “ found recognition, 
to have become part of the modern soma: sys 
tem” at * about the period of the Bourdon resto 
ration.” {ft is thus contemporatr 
rowantic revival, the Catholic Reaction, homo 

opathy;ani Mr, Perry argues for a closer tie be 
tween snobbishness and these other movements, 
and asserts that it belonzs tothe same family. te 
then fears that his discussion is vague, ant illus 
trates snovbishness with some pages of Jane Aus 
ten’s. He concludes that the * vice 
reflected glamour it possessed when the aspirant 


Snobbishness is finally regarded as 


ous with the 





“as losing the 


aped a true aristocracy, and is now nothing more 
than a “ practical worship of the material side of 
worldly :uccess"’—in other words, of the exter 
nals of wealth. This, if it be true, implies that 
the plutocracy has ousted the aristocracy from 
its place of respect. 

Thes» views of the literary sociologist are in 
teresting, and they are interming’ed, not to say 
contused, with views on a great variety of other 
matters pertaining to the forms of taste 
the romantic spirit expressed itself through 
out Europe. 
sustained by the facts. Snoboshness, as the cha 


racteristic of a defined social class, could not ex 


in which 


In his main thesis the writer is well 


ist until the commercial spirit had developed a 
body of wealth with cominanding power mm 
ciety, such that it could press successfully, by its 
mere weight, upon an upper class ; but snobbish 
ness asan individual trait isan incident of human 
nature, and springs up in history wherever rank 
has not pa-sed into caste and the norus homo at 
te npts of necessity to palm off the externals 
breediug for the thing itself, and strives thus to 
impose upon the vulgar. Mr. Perry bas con 
fined his observation to the modern, and espe 
cially the Englsh, breed of the geflus ; and de 
spite an awkwardness of phra-e that is extra 
ordinary iv so practised a hiterateur, and a very 
ili-regulated mode of disquisition, he has written 
an entertaining and suggestive chapter of social 
history 


Studies in Anctent History, comprising a Re 
print of * Primitive Marriage: an inquiry into 
the Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage 
Ceremonies.” 
Lepnan 


By the late John Ferguson Me- 
Macmillan & C ISSG, S87 pp 
THE preface to the present edition gives the sub 
stance and nature of the book: “* This volume is 
a reprint of *Staties in Ancient History,’ as pab 
lished in 1876, with notes added only when they 
appeared to be indispensable The editor is Mr. 
D. McLennan. The original work having been 
discussed and reviewed long ago, it seems super 
fluous to bestow upon this new edition any atten 
tion beyond commending it as handsomely print- 
ed. Still, if contains some notes by toe editor on 
the controversial points between the author and 
the late Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, one of wiuch at 
least deserves a passing notice. 

In *Prioative Marriage, the late Mr. J. F. 
McLennan attacked the * classiticatory system of 
relationships " established by Morgan, and the 
latter replied to him in * Ancient Society.’ Mr. 
D. McLenaan now repeats the assertion that the 
terms used by the American Indians in address- 


| 


ing each other, even when thev impiv ‘relation 
ships, are mere forms of salutation, and do not 
establish ana define a fixed nomenclature for de 
He quotes Lafitau and other 

¢ 


Jesuits in support of his views 


grees of parentage 
Nothady denies 
or can and will deny, that the older writers look 


ed upon the Indian terms of r 


1p as large 
ly ‘‘ terms of address” only; but the fact that an 
Indian calls out even to a child “gran tfathes 

as mey be heard among the tribes in the West 

or addresses a white man as ‘'my sen,” 
thing at all to do with the existence or non-exist 
ence of the classificatory system The writers of 
past centuries were unacquainte!d with the scien 
tifie methods of to-day, ethnology asa branch of 
study being vet unvorn; they did not and could 
not goany deeper than they had the means to 
follow Yet it is strange that their munds, an 
biassed by any ethnologic system, thearv. or fy 

pothesis, should have been struck forcibly by he 
Indian modes and terms of greeting each other 


Mr. M 


Stage of exper 


ran himself passed through the same 


rs 
Bat be bad the merit of go 


Ing beyond if, and of examuinit how degrees of 

relationship were defined in the bar ages of 

each tribe. No Indian is npelied te eail his 
sister's child ov ohald Pam " 

but waen he wauts to dese: Mas a rtive 

he will (when d nt in the fema ne provaal 

use the term vy child Had the late Mr. M 

Lenaan taken pais te examine vooatal , ! 

would have f 1 th N : 1° 

tablished theren But Mr M went still 
further, He traced t ent ~ ‘ ’ 

the Lodians to its bese it isiiication of 
reiationships woh Whi xT t tston 
of italic ry ,and their gos " al stem 

He showed that the nome " lL its roots 
" t prioms of vital importance to Indian s 
tv l s t the question both the author 

and the editor of the book une ration 
ire Very reful fo av 1. vet at is ronwest 
evid i aver of tl Xisten asst 
ticatorv svs n relation . i s origin 
as explained oy the late Dr, M ' 

PD ii i id BR the 8 i A New 
Fusses. Von Dr. l wig Schatl Vienna 
W. Braumiiller SS 

THE author of this litte monograph of 182 pages 

on the human foot was formerly a ‘*k.-k.” or 

imperial-roval surgeon in the istrian marine 


‘here is no evidence that he ever followed the 
profession of a pirate; but as a writer he shows 
an uncommon talent for annexation, inasmuch 
as, after a few preliminary remarks, he treats his 
readers to anextract of no fewer than thirty two 
pases. But the quotation was wor h making, 
Burmeister’s masterly and famous 
comparison of the 
lower animals, Pref, 
errs by taking it for granted that auy humancha 


buman feet with those of the 


Burmeister occasionally 


racteristic which suggests an analogous peculiar 
itv ta one of the lower animals 1s thereby msthe 

tically condemned; but otherwise his remarks 
are just and valuable. Summing up bis views, 
he says that the characteristics of beauty in the 
human foot consist “first, in a narrow, neatly 
turned, moderately projecting heel; secondly, 
ina demcéeily vaulted middle part of the foot, 
arched below; and thirdly, in toes of moderate 
length, the inmustof which projects most, but 
ut even 
haracteristics it is essential that the 
foot be, in the fourth place, neither too large nor 
foo small, for in both cases its beauty would suf 

fer throuzb a want of proportion to the body,” 

{f shuemakers and their patrons had taste, 
they would make and wear shoes which follow 
the natural outlines of the foot and allow the 
characteristics of pedal beauty to be treely deve- 


must not have too large a first joint 
with these 
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loped. Instead of this it has been customary, 
throughout medieval and modern times, to sacri- 
fice to a fashionable boot of monstrous shape 
beauty of outline, grace of gait, comfort, and 
health. It is alleged that women’s shoes are still 
commonly made alike, without reference to right 
and left; and that even men have paid attention 
to this subject only within half a century, incre- 
dible as it may seem. Dr. Schaffer gives an in- 
stance which vividly illustrates the enormous 
folly of such neglect. Of 600,000 men in the Ger- 
man army it has been shown that 30,000 become 
disabled on the very first day of service, from 
trouble with their feet. The Germans are often 
untortunate in regard to the fate of their ideas. 
It wasr German, Petrus Camper, who a hundred 
years ago first inveighed against the habit of 
wearing like shoes for both feet, and against 
high heels, pointing out various female maladies 
to which they give rise. But bis advice was ut- 
tered to the winds, for the vulgar and hideous 
French fashions continued to prevail. In 1857 a 
Swiss professor of anatomy, H. von Meyer, re- 
turned tothe subject in a treatise which the Ger 
mans again ignored, whereas in England it had 
sixteen editions in rapid succession and made 
many converts to common sense, beauty, and 
cornforr. And thus it happens that, as Dr. 
Schaffer complains, the proper hygienic style of 
shoes and boots has been lately introduced in 
Germany as ‘‘the English form,” though first 
suggested by Germans. In England not only the 
men, but thousands of the women, now wear hy- 
gienic shoes, while in Germany the narrow toes 
and high heels continue to prevail, except in 
those circles which ape English sporting life. 

Dr. Schaffer's treatise is so full of sensible and 
practical suggestions for further improvements, 
that it would be well worth while to have it trans- 
lated into English. He emphasizes the fact that 
our two feet are rarely identical in size, and that 
therefore a shoemaker who measures only one 
foot is a bungler; so is he if he measures the foot 
while you sit, for it is considerably larger when 
you stand. In consequence of this neglect it is 
easier for most persons to get a good tit from a 
large stock of ready-made shoes than to order, 
not to speak of the difference in price. Regard- 
ing the soles of boots, Dr. Schaffer finds very 
thick soles objectionable, because deficient in 
that elasticity which is essential to comfort and a 
graceful gait. The feeling of ease which comes 
from wearing ‘‘ rubbers” is due to the elasticity 
of the material. A novel suggestion of the au- 
thor’s is that the heels, too, should be made elas- 
tic by the insertion of some sort of spring. Na- 
ture herself indicates these reforms by the elas 
ticity of the fat-cushion of the sole. He further 
suggests that, whereas we now only take care of 
tbe upper leather, the sole should be likewise 
daily looked after. Neglected, it becomes dry, 
brittle, and inelastic; it should, therefore, be oc- 
casionally rubbed over wit'wax or some oily or 
resinous substance. Whenever practicable, thin 
woollen, felt, cellulose, or cork soles should be 
placed inside the shoes, impregnated with some 
disinfecting substance in cases where it is impos- 
sible to change the shoes day by day. It is easier 
to walk in a meadow than on a stone pavement, 
and the advantage of such inside soles is that one 
can thus ** have the meadow in the shoes.” 

Those who do not consider comfort, health, ard 
a graceful gait a sufficient inducement to turn 
their buck on fashion, may reflect to advantage 
on one of the points made by Pref. Burmeister. 
The foot, he remarks, depends for its beauty al- 
most entirely on the outlines of its solid parts, 
whereas it is muscular fulness and the presence 
of a certain amount of adipose tissue that condi- 
tion the beauty of other parts of the human 
frame. But whereas muscle and fat waste away 
with age, a foot retains its outlines to old age 


’ 





even its fat-cushion being the last portion of adi- 
pose tissue affected by disease or age. Hencea 
well-shaped foot will outlast all other forms of 
personal attractiveness, and be a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. 





History of the Irish People. By W. A. O’Conor, 
B.A. 2d ed. Manchester and London : John 
Heywood, 1886, 

THERE are two classes of history—the exhaustive 
and the hand-book or suggestive. Few countries 
find themselves satisfactorily limned in a stan- 
dard exhaustive history ; Ireland does not. The 
ordinary reader of Irish history must rest con- 
tent with works of the second order ; the closer 
student falls back upon the materials for history 
contained in original documents, in memoirs and 
biographies. And this may be an advantage: 
the more a reader trusts to one book, the more 
he is influenced by a single mind ; the wider the 
field over which his search extends, the more his 
conclusions are likely to be independent. Mr. 
O’Conor makes an honest attempt to writela 
history of the Irish people, but we cannot see 
that the result justifies the addition of another 
to the already numerous Irish histories of that 
class, A history forfeits all claim to real merit 
as a history womit seeks to inculcate political 
opinions, The work before us is too diffuse ; 
there is to> much theory, too much glorification 
of the spirit and capacities of the Insh race. 
The central facts and tendencies of Irish history 
are obscured in a mass of details and disquisi 
tions; there is too much controversy—as with 
Macaulay and Froude. The book contains about 
as much matter as, and more facts than, Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Kingdom of [reland,’ but is wanting* in 
the clearness and balance, and, let us add, is de- 
ficient in the maps and appendices, which make 
that work upon the whole the best hand-history 
of Ireland which has yet appeared. 





Our Home by the Adriatic. By the Hon. Mar- 
garet Collier (Mme. Galletti), London: R. 
Bentley. 1886. Pp. 250, 8vo. 

TuHIs in reality is a story of pioneer life, only the 

scene is not the West or Australia, but Italy. The 

author, the daughter of the late Lord Monkswell, 
better known as Sir Robert Colher, went with her 
busband, Count Galletti, some twelve years ago, 
to live on the eastern coast of Italy, a few miles 
south of Ancona, where he bad bought some 

charch lands. Their house was originally a 

*‘priest’s house, with the church and a peasant’s 

house attached,” all forming one building, situat- 

ed on alofty table-land overlooking the sea. The 
country is very fertile and rich in corn, wine, oil, 
and flax, and dotted over with “quaint httle 
towns, all fortified ” and perched on the hill-tops. 

The people were mostly an ignorant and supersti- 

tious peasantry, bitterly opposed to any new me- 

thods in agriculture or, indeed, to any reforms. 

Mme. Galletti tells in a very entertaining way 

ot trials with servants and tenants, and a success- 

ful struggle with the corrupt sindaco-or magis- 
trate. The daily life of the people, their homes, 
occupations, and amusements are very well de- 
scribed, an especially amusing chapter being that 
on *‘ Courtship.” A melancholy picture is drawn 
of the condition of the decayed nobility, ‘* whom 
generations of idleness and unthriftiness have re- 
duced to extreme poverty.” In regard to politics 
the author says, ‘‘ The population around us hovers 
between the two extremes of u'tra-clericalism 
and red-republicanism or socialism.” The con- 
cluding chapter briefly summarizes the progress 
made in the twelve years of residence—a charm- 
ing home, with lands yielding in some cases four- 
fold the returns of previous vears, attached ser- 
vants, a friendly peasantry, a reformed munici- 
pality,with good schools and well-attended, and a 








village,‘‘ where so lately reigned confusion, squa- 
lor,and misery in a supreme degree,” noted for 
its order, cleanliness, and comfort. 





The Story of Carthage. By Alfred J. Church, 
M.A., with the collaboration of Arthur Gil- 
man, M.A. [The Story of the Nations.] G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1886. 12mo, pp. 509, 

Mr. CuvurcH is too good a scholar not to have 

made an accurate book, and tvo practised a 

writer for the young not to have made an inte- 

resting one. He has had, also, a subject full of 
picturesque interest, and one not sufficiently fa- 
miliar to be hackneyed. To be sure, nothing 
could be more familiar than the story of Dido 
and the wars with Rome; but between these 
there lies a long period comparatively little 
known, and of this Mr. Church has made the 
most. The long succession of wars for the pos- 
session of Sicily—with Gelon, Dionysius, Timo- 
leon, and Agathocles—are narrated at considera- 
ble length, and make very attractive reading. 
A chapter of especial interest is devoted to the 
journey of Hanno, whose account is translated 
and given in full. The book contains a large 
number of excellent illustrations, most of them 
copied from genuine antiques. In the way of 
maps it is defective. The general-map of the 
Carthaginian possessions on the inside of the 
cover serves very well, although it ought to indi- 
cate that Corsica as well as Sardinia was, at least 
toa certain extent, under the authority of Car- 
thage ; but there ought to be a good map of Si- 
cily to illustrate as well the first Punic war as 
the wars with Syracuse. Again, for the second 

Punic war, the maps of Italy are wholly inade- 

quate. That of northern Itely contains neither 

the Trebia nor the Metaurus, neither Lucca, Ar- 
retium, nor Cortona, It may be said that chil- 
dren do not need such detailed maps, Sut this we 

think a mistake ; and, at any rate, this is not a 

book for the youngest children, but one which 

calls for some maturity and knowledge. 
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PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY. 

THE first thing that strikes the visitor to the an- 
nual autumn exhibition, now open at the Aca- 
demy, is the confused appearance of the pictures 
as they are hung upon the walls. Large pictures 
and small ones, noisy pictures and quiet ones, 
light pictures and low toned ones, are placed at 
random iu jarring contrast. 
have been very wide open, also, this year, for 
there is a larger number than usual of what may 
by courtesy be called inferior pictures. It 
true that there is not generally enough good 
work sent to the Academy in the autumn to 
fill the gallemes, and the custom of bolding ex- 
hibitions at this season was once abandoned on 
this account. This year the really good things 
are fewer thau ever, and they are almost swamped 
in the mass of mediocre and feeble work, Why 
such childish efforts as * After the Accident” 
(No. 176) or ** Lung’ Arno” (No, 25), for instance, 
should be given places in what is supposed to be 
a serious exhibition of works of art, is inexplica- 
ble. 


The doors seem to 


is 


“The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be 
juvenile library.” —From @ Report of the 
soard of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ \ Common Things..... 


in every 


Connecticut 


$2.50 
of 
CYCLOP_ZDIA ' Persons and Places... 2.50 


*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


™~ . s . 
Choice F:ngravings. 

Beautiful Hellotype Engravings, carefully chosen and 
finely finisned, and admirably suited to the decoration 
of rooms when neatly framed; also, for portfolios and 
art studies. They include many of the finest 
the great modern artists, such as Millet, Max 
Burne-Jones, Paul Thuman, Millais, Lemhton, Landseer 
Rosa Bonheur, George Mason, Frederick Watker, and 
oth*rs. 

They are printed in permanent ink, on heavy plate 
paper, 22x 2s inches iu size, with engraved titte and India 
tint, and are sold at 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address, securely wrapped, upon 
receipt of price. 

An illustrated catalogue mailed upon receipt of stamp 


HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


works of 
Gabriel 





SANTA CLAUS 


advises all American boys and girls to buy *‘ Neadow 


Sweet to Mistletoe,” ‘Under Blue Skies,’ ‘ Worthington’s 


Annual,’ ‘Christmas Box,’ ‘  Worthington’s Natural His 





tory.’ These are the best Christmas presents 
AANORGAN OF THE INDEPENDEN | 
ad Vote.—THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORMER A 


nou partisan and fearless politica! journal devored ¢t 
the establishment of honest political methods. The s+ 
nior counse! of a great railroad writes *L think tt isthe 
best newspaper now in the country.” A Connecticut su 
scriver writes: “It is one of the most encouraging signs 
of the times.” Harper’ Weekly says: “ It is alway 
roughly bonest and mdependent.” Only one dollar a 
year. Address BUSINESS MANAGER, Baltimore 


One of the most important canvases in the ex In the West gallery is hung a cleverly pa i 
hibition is a large picture by Emil Carlsen, enti half-length of a lady int stun t end 
tled ** Plucking Fowl] It is placed at one end > partof the centure, Wo HOI alles 
of the south gallery. The picture represents a ‘Sou r of Sir 7 is Law 
young woman standing besile a table, plucking | resting little gen Old Mu \ N 
the feathers from a large fowl. In the for jualities, by George W. May , ‘ 
ground, on the floor, is a large metal vessel. The ing picture of Oriental lif The La 
still life, the painting of which has evidently by H. Siddons Mowbray, a stna invas show 
been the object of the artist in composing this | ing the interior of an Eastern apart nt, w : 
picture, is very well done. The figure is broadly figure of a young fe nale slave seated t! 
handled, and keeps its place well in the back ground: she holds an orange in o t 
ground of the picture, while it is at the same | hamds, and several of h Lipa clad j 
time made sufficiently prominent to give interest , variously colored drap f " uf 
to the homely interior. It is a good picture. | the semi-obsecurit the back i 
frankly and honestly painted specially ploasing l \ 

Two pictures by Edgar M. Ward are worthy | also area i \ WX 
of more than a passing notice. One is a small Planck Barney allead Shut ‘ 
portrait of a lady in a black dress, which is tho sCayH Hart t 1 South Ply 
roughly well drawn and modellet, The other is | W. Van Boskerek. | Cra 1 
an interior with two figures, called Motherly by an excellent et! is ‘ 
Care.” The effect of the dark notes made in this | village street, wit \ ' ‘ 
light room, with its whitewashed walls, by the | houses, calle \ New I ind S 
soberly clad figures of the mother and daughter in the same root uw it 
is well conceived, and rendered with great truth teristic pre “ by FO DM 
fulness. bourlue Plavet \ strik \ 

From Barr H. Nicho'ls there is a good land ed portrait of ag ‘ 
scape, ‘* By the Roadside,” with a flock of geese | suit ts signed | =. ae B 
in the foreground, painted in a gray-dav effect fon st n i . 
which is remarkable tor its hzht and air. H.R his bands on t knees ts by ‘ 

Poore shows a well-painted study of ** Hounds wit! \ \ ‘ 

Geo, De F. Brush, two ortginal pictures of Indian Iv gentt rwith w ‘ i 
life, ** The Silen Broken” and ** Crossing th ima dar ur " i 
Prairie”; and Winslow Homer, an impressive jualities of rand s Ss paintit JA 
marine, * Lost on the Grand Banks,” represent Weir is creditably ex it i pict 

ing two fishermen in a boat on the crest of a dogs Iving on the hearth b ‘ fa i 
large wave, surrounded by the foggy atmosphere — fireplace, called ©’ After a Day's Ra Ha y 
of the Grand Banks. Tmis work isof Mr. Homer's Hamilton by a‘ Head ul On Ways t 
best. The gray masses of water rising and fall the Beach and there are noticea la ’ 
ing in huge waves, the lowering sky, and the lost rimarines bv Charles H. Davis, H. RK. But 
fishermen in their lonely boat, make a picture of  Pdeard Gav, J. Francis Murphy, Kenvon Cox 
singular charm, which bas already found a place F. K. M. Retin, D. M. Banker. and Edward M 
in one of tbe gift-books of the vear. ran 


Champagne 


ANALYZED. 


wer 


ev . 


Ne 


ne,” THE ONLY 


Etchings. 


WAY 








Champagne. with a minimum of ateot is by far 
wWholesomest and possesses remarkable exhilarating Original etching by 1 M. GaAUGENGIGI 
ower me * 
amine “A GLOUCESTER WHARF. 
THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, MLD. F RCP . 
Drv-point by STEPHEN PARRISH, 
Honorary Physician to H H. the Prince of Wales 
Having occasion to investigate the question of whole For sale by all printsellers. Published by 
some beverages, I have made hemical analyses of t . a i ’ ‘ . . 
most prominent brands of Champagne |; \S | \| \\ ( | | \S|; 
! a Je a4 kv i aha = i se 
IfindG. H. Mumm & ¢ s Extra Dry ¢ Main ina 
marked degree less al an the others. | therefor BOSTON 
most cordially commend net only for its purity, but as .° . 
A » 
the mo»t wholeson f the Champagnes SEND | OX 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, MLD... LL.D ‘?) - ° 7 
( j OO / 
vite a ele i atin hvistmas Suggestions, 
—— ‘ . 
Champagne, whilst ¥ possessing the aleoholi “4 JO pages noting ap- 
> ul wines, ts useful for exciting the fag: | pyopriate cifts for Christmas from $1.00 
xing powers i ase Of exhausti i . : : 
7 aA ~ 
F. W. PAVY, MLD. F.RS f9 9500.00. 
Lecturer or vs ey at Guy's Hospital, London * P P . ” 
| G. P. Putnam's Sons,: 
Champacne tal PS s st percentage of ? 
s} 3 post w 2 27 and 29 West 25d St... New York. 
HN SWINE LN M ~ ' 
ALCOHOLISM 
} ri rofl f New York 
sn : Special treatment and a quict home in the country 
S Off U4 H¢ AS CA {GN LAN j Address PHYSICIAN, 
‘ guages. Miscellane ous | Ks in Poreten Languages Care of the Nation 
Catalogues on pit hot Foreign reriodicals " =a 
CARL SCHOERSH 1 er j T ut St., Rost« } "re ~ . 
va of ; ade St.. Hostan | fe YES Fitted with proper Glasses, Field, 
+, . z 7 - >9P " » i Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescope Mic 
{ i —— * 4) y f Pa a a : SS ’ pes, cTo 
\ ATION ape ‘ oo» "Ui mae NUMBERS scopes, Acoustic Cane i Deafness, Pe reg 
‘£y bought and sold by A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Kow, H. WaLbD=TEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. / 
= ‘ 


Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 
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George Routledge & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


NOW READY. 


A SUPERB VOLUME: A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUS- 
TRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. 


A icturesque survey of the United Kingdom and 
ts institutions. By P. VitLarRs. Translated from tne 
french by tMEeNRY FrRitrH. Imperial ito gilt edges, 
with 600 illustrations drawn expressly for this 
work bv the best artists, from pho pha or 
sketches taken on the spot 65! pages. Cloth, #10. 

Part 1.—LONPON AND ITs Environs. Part IlL.—THE 
PROVINCES. PaRT ILI—SECTION I.—ScOTLAND. SEc- 
TION I1.—IRELAND. 


One of the leading books of the present season. artist 
and printer and binder,in an endeavor to outdo each 
other, have produced a most noteworthy volume. The 
text renders the publication one of permanent value; 
and, unlike much oook “decoration,” the illustrations, 
drawn especially for this work, vividly illustrate the sub- 
ject matter, 





Randolph Caldecott. 


A Personal Memoir of his Early Art Career. By HENRY 
BLACKBURN, author of ‘Breton Folk,’ * Artists and 
Arabs,’ &o. With 172 full-page and other Illustrations 
by RanDo.PH CALDECO:1T. 4to, handsomely bound in 
cloth, #6 00. 

Also a Large Paper Edition, of which only a few co- 
pies have been printed. Cloth extra, gilt top, rough 
edges, $10.00, 

“The 172 pictures, with few exceptions, are as good as 
vew. They show the wonderful precocity of the artist, 
and his excellence in ati the classes of work which he at- 
tempted.” —Journal of Commerce. 

“* Few are the eves familiar with its subject that will not 
first kindle with merriment as they glance over its enli- 
vened p+ges, and then mofsten as they gaze on the fresh, 
kingly young face photographed in the frontispiece, 
that we shall see no more. He isembalmed in ths fic- 
tingly beantiful book about him; all of him—his personal 
history, bis professional hi-tory, his magnetic nature, his 
humor, his goou feeling, his love of the country , his way 
of poking about in corners and getting hold of characters 
and serving oddity up with a relish.”—Literary Worid. 

A Fitting Companion Volume tothe * Memoirs’ is: MOPE 
“GRaPdic” PiCTURES,’ a new series of Mr. Caldecott’s 
contributions to the Graphic Newspaper. Printed In cc- 
lors. Oblong boards, $3.00, 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


American Literature, 
1607-1885. 








BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 


Professor of Literature in Dartmouth College. 


Part I.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT. Octavo, cloth extra, gilt top, $3. 
Contents: The Perspective of American Litera- 
ture, The Race Elements in American Literature, 
The New Environment of the Saron Mind, Early 
Descriptive and Historical Writers, The Theologians, 
Political Literature, Franklin, Trving, Religion 
and Philosophu, Emerson, Essayists, Historians, 
Borderlands of American Literature. 
For sale by all dealers and sent prepaid by mail 


on receipt of price by the publishers, 


’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
List of Fall publications and Holiday list, issued by 
their Retail Department, sent on Application. New 
Analytical and Classified Catalogue (130 pp.) sent on 


receipt of stamp. 





How ? A Book for Boys and Girls. 1 
vol. 8vo. $2 00. 
¢#™ This is just the book for bovs and girls. It teaches 
them how to make all useful things ina sclentific way. 
Every boy and girl should have tt. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 





New Gift Books. 


r "= , . , 

THE EARL’S RETURN. 
By Owen MeEevepirn. This beautiful poem, which 
ranks next to‘ Lucile’ among the author’s works, is 
now published in a unique and beautiful style. The 
illustrations are by W. L. Taylor, and are reproduced 
in photo-etchings and wood engravings in the best 
possible style. 1 vo!., vellum plated cloth, gilt edges, 
with photo-etching design, $6.00, 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


A collection of 20 original etchings by celebrated 
artists. among whom are Unger, Leib], Paul Rajon, 
Klaus, Woernle, from paintings by Rembrandt, Titian, 
Munkaczy, Leon Bonnat, Palma Vecchio, Gabriel Mar, 
and others, with descriptive text and biographical 
matter by S. R. Koehler and others. Limited to 350 
copies. Proofs on Holland paper, in cloth portfolio, 
$15.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


An Oriental Romance. By THOMAS MooRE. Vellum 
Fdition. TMlustrated with 141 photo-etchings made 
from designs of the best artists in America, including 
Will H. Low, Kenyon Cux, W. St. John Harper, Wal- 
ter Satterlee, Henry Sandham, E. H, Garrett, and oth- 
ers, with several by European and Persian artists. 
Printed in a variety of colors. Without doubt the 
most sumptuous and elaborate art book ever pub- 
lished in America. Imperial 8vo. Bound in parch- 
ment paper, in vellum cloth portfolio, with stamped 
ribbons, 215.00. 


RECENT GERMAN ART. 


A series of 17 beautiful photo-etchings, reproduced 
from selected original paintings by the most cele- 
brated German artists, with descriptive text by Fred 
H. Allen. Printed in tints, 1 vol., folio, 12417, cloth, 
#7 50. 


FAIR INES. 
By Tuomas Hoop. This beautiful poem is now for 
the first time brought out in holiday style, with origi- 
nal illustrations by W. St. John Harper and W. F. 
Freer. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





*,* For sale by ali beoksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
850 Sixth Avenue, 


Requests an inspection of his large stock of French 
Books suitable for holiday presents, as well as to 
the full line of the latest French Novels. 


LE FIGARO-SALON. 

A large folio, containing many superb process 
reproductions of this year’s Salon, makes not 
only the cheapest, but ove of the most elegant 
gift-books of the seasun. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, $4.50, 





FRENCH CALENDARS. 


A large variety of these very pretty and tasteful 
Calendars, with daily quotations in French, from 
the most famous French authors, for 30¢., 40c , 
50c., 60¢e., 75e. each, postpaid. 


FRENCH ALMANACS, 


lilustrated, in great variety, at 20c. General 
catalogue of French books free on application. 
Store cpen evenings. Send for Bargain Catalogue 
of Enghsh Books. 


ASH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 

N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Genealogy, 

First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all oc- 
partments. catalogues sent on app'ication. 





New and Seasonable Books. 


A SOUVENIR OF ENGLAND. 
ABBEY’S CASTLES AND ANCIENT 
HALLS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By John 
Timbs. Reédited, revised and enlarged by Alexauder 
Gunn. In3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, illustrated 
with twelve photographs, priced, boxed, $7.50. 


HALF HOURS WITH BEST AUTHORS. 


By Charles Knight. The new “Chandos” edition. 4 
vols., maroon cloth, gilt tops. Each volume with steel 
frontispiece of some noted author. Boxed, per set, 
26.00 A few sets ia three-quarter calf, Fnglish bind- 
ing, gold, marble sides, boxed, per set, $12.00, 


Uniform with the above, and by the same author. 
HALF HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
From the Roman Period to Queen Vicwria, Stee] frontis- 

pieces. 4 vols., boxed, $6.00. 

INDISPENSABLE TO ALL LIBRARIES. 
NAPIERS PENINSULAR WAR. 
History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of 

France, from the year 1807 tu 1814, by Major-General 

Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B. New edition, revised by 

the author, with fifty-five steel macs and plans. 6 

vols., crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, uniform with our 

* Chandos Edition” of Knight’s Half Hours. $9.00 

per set, boxed. 


Bv the author of ‘A Danish Parsonage,’ ‘An American 
in Norway,’ ete. 
In cloth, novel design, price $1.50, 


A Stork's Nest; 


Or PLEASANS READING FROM THE NORTH. 
COLLECTED BY 
J. FULFORD VICARY. 


A choice collection of old fashioned Danish and Nor- 
wegian stories, 

“ It is the naturalness of them which is sodelightfal. 
They are such faithful c pies of Scandinavian life that 
you believe all that happens is absolutely true.”’—N. Y. 
Times. 





In cloth, gilt, $1.25. A Fourth Edition of 


Food and Feeding. 


By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F. R. C. S. 


“It is perhaps the most useful, suggestive, and at the 
same time entertaining work on gastronomy in the Eng- 
lish language, if not in any language.”’—The ‘Nation. 


“Sir Henry Thompson is not a cook, but we should like 
to live where his rational directions ruled the kitchen.” — 
Literary World, Boston. 

*,* Of all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of 
price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


2) Lafayette Place, New York. 


Worthington’s Annual for 1887. 


Illustrated with upward of 500 original en- 
gravings and fine colored illustrations. 4to. 
$1.50. 


te The text is printed in black, and all the large pic 
tures opposite in a rich tint, giving a very charming 
effect throughout the volume. The patent for the print- 
ing is now pending. 


Worthington’s Natural History 
Illustrating Beast, Bird, and other Animal 
Life in Prose and Poetry. 4to, boards. 
$1 50. 

Have you seen Worthington’s process printing? Ask to 
see his ** Annual.’ 


WoRTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 








~* . 
German Simplified. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German ——_ Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without kes), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 


sellers. Sent, stpaid, on receipt of price, by Prof. 4. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York, Prospectus free, 


PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS — 
The undersiened, havi: g la'ely read several books 
published by prominent houses, and found them very tn- 
correctly printed, offers his services in detecting errors 
overlooked by the printer. Has had a Jong experience as 
proof-reader and press corrector Would also revise Au- 
thors’ MSS.. and prepare them for the printer. For terms 
and particulars, addre:s READER, care Nation. 








Dec. 9 9, 1886) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY : 
MEMOIR OF aes M HENRY CHAN- 
G, 
By Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 


author of 


‘ George Ripley,’ ‘ Transcendentalism in New 


England,’ ete. With a fine portrait. 1 vol., 
crown S8vo, $2.00. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REV. J. LEWIS 
DIMAN. 


Late Professor of History and Political History 
in Brown University, compiled from his Let- 
ters, Journals, aud Writings, and the Recol- 
lections of his Friends. By Caroline Hazard. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF DOLLY 
MADISON, 

Wife of James Madison, President of the United 
States. Edited by her grandniece. 1 vol., 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

“It is a history and seumete with al) the fascination 
of the historical novel.’’— Boston Advertiser. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

His Life and Correspondence. Edited by Eliza- 
beth Cary Agassiz. With portraits and il- 
lustrations. 2 vois., crown 8vo, $4.00; half 
calf, $6.50. 


“We get, in this“ Life of Agassiz.’ a gratifyingly com- 

lete and satisfactory picture of the man as he was-—of 
1is energy, of his unflagging devotion to his large and un- 
selfish purposes, of his generous abolishment of himself 
in the pursuit ot higher aims, of his big, warm heart, of 
his genial, lovable personality, of his rounded life, con 
cordant and agreeing in all its parts.’’—The Chure. h Re- 


vie uw, 
POETRY : 
THE CRUISE OF THE MYSTERY, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By Celia Thaxter, author of ‘Drift-Weed, 
*‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,’ ete. Parchment 
cover, l6mo, $1.00. 


Charming poetry in a fascinating little book. 
HOLY TIDEs. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. author of ‘ Bonny- 
borough,’ ‘The Gayworthys,’ ete. Square 


16mo, beautifully printed and bound, 75 
cents. 
THE SILVER BRIDGE AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By Elizabeth Akers. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Mrs. Akers has written some of the most popu 
lar lyrics ever produced in this country. In this 
book she has collected the best of her ballads, 

lyrics, and other poems. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
New Riverside Edition. With fine Portrait. 
Complete in six tasteful volumes, crown 8vo, 
gilt top. The set, $6.00. 


POEMS OF RELIGIOUS SORROW, COM.- 
FORT, COUNSEL, and ASPIRATION. 
Collected and edited by Francis J. Child, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. New Edition. 

16mo, $1 25. 


PERIODICALS. 


*,* Every reader of the Nation should also 
ead 


The Andover Review, 
Which discusses with ability, scholarship, and 


fairness the great questions now agitating the re 
ligious world. 


$4 a year; 35 cents a number. 


The Atlantic Monthlv 


for 1887 will maintain the high reputation of the 
magazine as furnishing the best magazine litera- 
ture in America. 


$4a year; 55 cents a number. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on *rec eipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


BOOK OF AMERICAN FIGURK/ 
Painters. The most important Art Book ever 
made, a superb folio, 16 by 20 inches, cx 
ing specimens of the work of 40 of the lead 
ing American artists, reproduced by 
gravure, showing the rapid progress and ex 
cellence of American Art. The cover 
signed by Mr. La Farge; the lining paper by 
Mr. Maynard, Mr. St. Angel 
with Scroll” has been incorporated in a Bas- 
Relief title-page by Mr. and all inte 


wmtain 


photo 


is de 


Gaudens'’s * 


Babb: 


rior decoration has been done by Mr. La 
throp. Each picture accompanied by a page 
of text. Printed on fine plate paper, with a 


richly decorated cloth binding, gilt top, and 
rough edges, $25.00, 


THE CLOSING SCENE. A Poem 
Beautifully illus 

Svo, extra cloth, 
ilt, $4.50; 


by T. Buchanan Read. 

trated with 25 engravings. 
$3.00; alligator, $ 
tree calf, $7.50. 


3.50; morocco, zg 


“ The text, printed in large, clear type, 
with illustrations by Gibson, Bruce Crane, Will H. Low 
Garrett, Bolton Jones, Howard Pyle, W. L. Taylor, and 
many others, each draw ing engraved by a different hand 
The cover has pretty design of gold scroll with tithe iu 
silver. The landscape scenes are excellent, and the ar 
tists have closely followed the word painting of tue poetic 
text.""— Publishers’ Weekly 


is broken up 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 
royal quarto. Lllustrated with 26 full-page 
Original Etchings from designs by Bada. 
Etched by Edmond Heédouin and Emile Boil 


Super- 





vin. Also 12 Culs-de-Lampes from designs 
by Gustave Greux. Bound in morocco, ex 
tra, $18.00, 
No finer specimens than these of Bida’s wonderful ck 
signs have hitherto appeared 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE 


Best American Authors. Selected and ar 
ranged by Charles Morris. Complete in four 
crown octavo vols. of about 500 pages each 
Cloth, gilt top, $5.00; half morocco, £10.00; 
three-quarters calf, $15.00 
* A more complete collection of gems from the works of 
the best American authors cannot be tmagined than ts 
contained in the four tasteful volumes gotten up by 
Charles Morris. Selections from Irving, Longfellow, Haw 
thorne, E. FE. Hale, Bryant, Howells, Bret Harte, ete , ar 


well chosen, and {t is just the bovk to be popular hex ause 
it cives an idea of the best stvle of our many popular au 


thors—gives the gold without the alloy, as it wery 

Paltimore American 

STR WALTER SCOTT'S WAVER- 
ley Novels. New Library Edition, Com- 
plete in 25 octavo volumes. Cloth, $1.75 per 


volume: or half morocco 
per volume. 


. gilt top, at $2.5 


Each Xs ume contains an entire novel, printed o1 
paper in‘bold, legible type, and contains two 
gravings by the most eminent artists « 


fine 
steel en 


f their time 
ENGLISH CARICATURISTS, 
and Graphic Humorists of the Nineteenth 


Century. How they illustrated and inter- 
preted their times. By Graham Everitt. I)- 


lustrated with numerous full-page and other 


engravings. Quarto, extra cloth, $7.5) 


+,* For sale b 


J. B 


u ul Booksel ers, 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT SCHOO: 
and College. By the Rev. H. ¢ Adams 
M.A. With Eight tull-page Hlustrations by 
J. Finnemore, Imo, extra cloth, 1.50 

A story of school days true to life, and full of those bu 
|} Morous and exciting Incidents, escapades, and adven 
tures which will recommend ft to every boy 





or will be se nf, 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


RED BEAUTY. A Story ot the 


eae 
Pawnee Trail By William O.| | Staxtdant 
With Frontispiece limo, extra cloth, 
$1.25, 
Is one of Che best Indian stories that we have read for 
a long time He haa written vothing better than 
Red Beauty New York Maitland Bucpres« 
TAKEN BY SIEGE \ Novel. 
IZmo, extra cloth, $1.25 
A MIRAGE OF PROMISE. By 
Harriett Pennawell Belt, author of * Marzo 
rie Huntingdon,” ete lime, extra cloth 
£1.35 
“A very Inferesting and enjoyable love story. it will 
add tothe reputation already gained by the author of 
*Marjorte Huntingdon PheladcipAia Inquaree 
STANLEY HUNTINGDON \ 


Novel, By Svdnev J. Wilson, iWmo, extra 
cloth, $1.25 
DOCTOR CUPID A Novel Hy 


Rhoda Broughton, author of ‘Cometh Up as 


a Flower, *Naney, ete. Imo, extra cloth 
75 cents; paper cover, 2) cents 
MODERN IDOLS. Studies in Bi 


and Criticism enury 


Itime, extra cloth, 


By Witham 7 
$1.00 


ld, Robert Browning 


ography 
Thorne 
n Matthew Arn 
bert Burns, Cariyle 


‘ontains exsars 
Me Bull, Re 
Samd; and 


the facts 


George Eliot, and George 
entertaining, forceful atvle, 


ritical insight, and ts in 


combines, in at 
f Dingraphy with 


every sense a book to be reag with care 

DOWDEN'S LIFE OF SHEL- 
ley. THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 


versity of Dublin, With Portrait. Svo, ex- 
tra cloth, $9.00 
MY RECITATIONS., By Cora 


Urquhart Potter (Mrs. James Brown Potter), 


Ilmo, extra cloth, $1.00; cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.25, 
Mrs. Potter's collection contains many of the most beau 


tiful poems in our language, some of which are familar 
to every one, while others are less widely known, They 
are varied in their character, and well adapted either for 
the parlor or more public recital; and among them will 
be found selections suitable to all tastes and audiences. 


ASIGNAL SUCCESS. THE 


WORK AND TRAVELS OF MRS. MAR 
THA J. COSTON. An Autobiography 


With Illustrations. 
gilt top, and rough edges, $2.00. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETH- 
AN AGE. By Hubert Hall, of H. M. Public 
Record Office. With several colored pilates 
derived from Original Drawings and Docu- 

vo, extra cloth, $3.50. 


Crown 8vo, extra cloth, 


ments 


tran sportation free, on receipt of price by 


Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Browning. 
SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
Illustrated by Ludvig Sandie Ipsen. Atlas folio, 

with gilt top. $15. In full calf, $30. 


“The most exquisite love poem ever written — 
designs of imaginative richness and _ fertility 
which are amazing.’ —Providence Journal. 


“This rare and wonderful gift-book.”—-Traveller. 


“An ideal present to those who know what love 
means.”’— Beacon. 


~~? ?. —— 
Sir Walter Scott. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
The noble epic of Scottish Border wars and 
loves. Richly bound. With 100 new illustra 
tions. $6. In padded calf, tree calf, or mo- 
rocco, $10; in full levant, $25. “The gem of 
Holiday books.”—Exvaminer. “ Rare elegance 
—peculiarly rich—remarkably attractive.” — 
Boston Traveller. 


Uniform with the above, in style and price : 
The Choicest Edition of the Five Great 
Modern Poems: Childe Harold, The 
Princess, The Lady of the Lake, Lucile, 
Marmion. 


Longfellow. 


LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. Edited by Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow. 2 vols., 12mo. With portraits 
and wood engravings, $6; in half-calf or halt- 
morocco, $1t. “This fascinating biography.”’ 
— Providence Journal, “Of all poets, the one 
whose personal life and character gave the 
brightest and finest of pictures in the eyes of 
his contemporaries.’’— PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Hawthorne. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. With por- 
traits. Two vols., $5; half-morocco, or half- 
calf, $9 ; edition de iuxe, $12, 


* The reader will close the book with a new ad- 
miration for the pure-minded and honest gentile- 
man who was the greatest original writer our 
country has producea.”—New York Tribune. 


Whipple. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 
(Sumner, Motley, Agassiz, Choate, etc.) By 
Edwin Perey Whipple. Withportrait; and 
Dr. Bartol’s Memorial Address. $1.50; in half- 
calf, $8, 

“ A literary treasure.’’— Beacon. 


Nora Perry. 


NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 12mo, 
$1.59. This is the latest collection of the choice 
poems of Nora Perry. AFTER THE BALL, 
HER LOVER'S FRIEND, and Other Poems. 
New edition, 2 vois. in 1. $1.75. “ Fairly 
meeting the requirements of Milton’s defini- 
tion of poetry. [t cannot fat! to find admiring 
readers in plenty.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
* Dramatic force and strength,vigorous direct- 
ness.’’— Provider.ce Journal. 


Mrs. Clement. 


STORIES OF ART AND ARTISTS. 
8vo. Richly bound and illustrated. $4. In 
parchment cloth, $4.50, ‘The very cream of 
ancient, medieval, and modern art.” 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND STORIES 
OF THE SAINTS. Fully illustrated. 
$2.50; in half-calf, $5. ‘* Beautiful, interest- 
ing ; compiete and splendidly presented.’’— 
Joun BOYLE O'REILLY, 


Roche. 


SONGS AND SATIRES. $1. 


“Since Dr. Holmes’s early and inimitable papers 
in the Atlantic Monthly, no humorist has appeared 
in America equal io quality and quaintness to Mr. 
Roche.”—The Pilot, 





*.* Sold by booksellers. Sent post-paid, o. receipt of 


price by the publis cers, 


TICKNOR & CO.,, 


BOSTON. 





Appropriate Gift-Books of 
Enduring Value. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE PO- 
ems. Illustrated edition, with portrait and 
24 full-page illustrations by celebrated artists. 
Engraved by George T. Andrew. Uniform 
in size and style with ‘Cambridge Book of 
Poetry.’ Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, $12.00. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POE- 
try and Song. New and revised edition. 
With steel portrait of Longfellow, and 16 full. 
page illustrations by Church,Dielman, Frede- 
ricks, Fenn, Gifford, Murphy, Schell, and 
others. Cloth, gilt edges, $5.00; full moroc- 
co, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $12.00. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. Ii- 
lustrated edition, with 16 fuil-page illustra- 
tions by Garrett, St. John Harper, and oth- 
ers. Engraved by George T. Andrew. 8vo, 
cloth, full gilt, $4.50; full morocco, $9.00; 
tree calf, $9.00. 


RED LETTER POEMS. By Eng- 
lish men and women. Illustrated edition. 24 
full-page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.50; 
morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 

‘*One of the cheapest, handiest, and in every 
way best of the numerous anthologies. Asa com- 
act, inexpensive, popular handbook and work of 
nglish poetry, it is without a rival..—N. Y. Hx- 
amuiner. 

FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 
Edition of Popular Poets. Mrs. Browning, 
Tennyson, Burns, Lucile, etc. 20 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $2.50 per volume; tree calf, $6.00; 
padded morocco or Russia calf, $7.0@ per 
volume. 

The remarkably rich and attractive yn 


will commend this series to those desiring boo 
of enduring value for appropriate holiday gifts. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
Poets. 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
per voluma:; half calf, $3.00 per volume. 

Printed on laid paper, with uncut edges, bound 
in ruby cloth, gilt top, or in half calf. This edi- 
tion meets the wants of those who desire the 
works of Tennyson, Milton, Scott, Spenser,Chau- 
cer, and other eminent poets, in suitable bindings 
for library use. 


SEAL RUSSIA EDITION OF 
Red Line Poets. 32 vols., padded covers, 
imitation seal Russia, $2.50 per vol. 

Neat, attractive, even elegant in appearance, 
the demand for these goods has kept our binders 
busily engaged during the fall to keep up with 
our orders. 

A DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. Based upon that of Henry G. 
Bohn. Revised, corrected, and en’arged by 
the addition of over 12,000 quotations. By 
Anna L, Ward. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 
$2.50; interleaved edition, $3.50. 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 
W. Hepworth Dixon. A History of the 
Tower of London. 2 vols., 12mo, 47 illustra- 
tions, $3.50. 

The result of twenty years’ research and pains- 
taking labor. Bringing the records of the Tower 


from the earliest legendary accounts down to the 
story of the last prisoners confined there. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND 
Statesmen of Our Time. By James T. Fields, 
E. P. Whipple, Canon Farrar, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and others. Edited by 
James Parton. With 60 illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.75. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





Books for Veterans, Regulars 
and Volunteers. 


UNCLE SAM’S MEDAL OF HO- 
nor. An account of some noble deeds for 
which it has been conferred in the United 
States. By Theo. F. Rodenbough, B’v’t Bri- 
gadier-General U.S. A. Octavo, with 106 
illustrations (portraits and battle-scenes), 
$2.00. 


The United States Medal of Honor, which was 
instituted by Congress in 1862, and is similar in 
character to the order of merit established by 
Washington and to the British Victoria Cross, 1s 
the only authorized military decoration for valor 
in this country, and this volume has been planned 
to present some of the most stirring and drama- 
— connected with the history of the 
medal. 


One of the narratives, ‘‘A Minnesota Boy’s 
First Battle,” is a graphic statement of the expe- 
riences of a young volunteer who was wounded 
at Buil Run. Another, **Three Thinking Bayo- 
nets,” modestly tells how, single-handed., the nar- 
rator saved a cannon from capture by the enemy. 
‘*Red Cloud’s Baptism of Fire” is a story of a 
famous battle between twenty-eight white sol- 
diers and three thousand Sioux. 


Flags are captured, wounded comrades are res- 
cued under deadly fire, and curious adventures 
on the frontier are related in a plain, “‘ camp-fire” 
fashion—principally by men in the ranks. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRI- 
vate Soldier. A narrative by one who fought 
in the ranks through the long campaigns of 
the Army of the Potomac. By Frank Wilke- 
son. Uniform with Eggleston’s ‘A Rebel’s 
Recollections.’ 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

It is the idea of the writer that existing war 
narratives are tov exclusively from the point of 
view of the commanders, and that some account 
of what was being said and thought bv the men 


in the ranks will possess personal interest and 
historical] value. 


A REBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Geo. Cary Eggleston (late of the Con- 
federate Army). Third edition. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

This volume makes a curious complement to 
that of Mr. Wilkeson, presenting a graphic pic- 


ture of the way things looked to a private in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


** The author deserves the thanks of all true 
Americans. . . . Hissketches are models of 
characterization.”—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


The above are for sale by all dealers, or will 
be sent by mail on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Ginevra; or, The Tale of the Old Oak 
Chest. By Susan E. Wauuace. Illustrated 
with 12 engravings by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
author of ‘ Ben Hur.’ Richly bound. 4to. 
$1.25. 

This handsome volume, delightfully written by Mrs. 
Tew Walks cuca car estes 
Christmas Elves, By Agnes C.Sage; 

or, The Doings of the Day Fairies. Beautifully 

printed and finely illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 4to. $1.25. 





WoRTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 
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Twelve Notable Books. 





zt. EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE 
Nineteenth Century. By Dr. Georg Brandes. 
12mo, $2.00. A series of essays upon the works 
of John Stuart Mill. Hans Christian Andersen, 
Ernest Renan, Gustave Flaubert, and other 
European writers. 


* A valuable addition to the literature of criti- 
cism.”’— Albany Journal. 


2. THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
America, By Professor Richard T. Ely. 
12mo, $1.50. 

* No one who wishes to understand the prob- 


lems of labor and capital can afford to be without 
Professor Ely’s work.”’— Rochester Chronicle. 


* The subject has been his specialty for probably 
a dozen years, and it is safe to say that he is more 
thoroughly and intimately acquainted with it than 
any other man inthe country.”’— Lancaster Intelli- 
gencer. 


3. DEAD SOULS. By Nikolai V. Gogol. 
Vols. 12mo, $2.50 
“One of the great novels of this century.” 
Beacon. 
“The work of a thoughtful mind, keen, vigor- 
ous, and fertile.”’-—Nation. 
4. THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA. By 
Don Armando Palacio Valdes. 12mo, $1.50. 


* Any one who wishes to know what Spanish life 
really is should read *The Marquis of Penalta.’*’ 


“TI know of nothing either in ancient or modern 
novel writing more natural, charming, attractive, 
than the graphic narrative of * The Marquis of 
Penalta.’ "’—Geo. Parsons Lathrop in the N, ¥. Star. 


5. MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH 
Priest. By Joseph Roux. 12mo, $1.25, 
* Bright, crisp, incisive, and suggestive,’’—Buf- 
Salo Express. 
* Very brilliant, very sagacious, and delightfully 
unconventional .’’— Beacon. 
6 ST. JOHN’S EVE, By Nikolai V. Gogol. 
12mo, $1.25. 
* Wonderfully fascinating.”—Interior. 


“The imaginative power and beauty wrought 
into this story proves Gogol’s claim to be an artist 
in literature.’’—Traveller. 


7. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By 
Feodor M. Dostoyevsky. 12mo, $1.50. 
** One of the most moving of modern novels.”*— 
Albany Press. 
“A book of extraordinary power, a work of 
genius.”’—Christian Union. 
§& TARAS BULBA. By Nikolai V. Gogol. 
12mo, $1.00. 


“For grandeur, simplicity of conception and 
superbness of description can hardly be equalled.” 
N. Y. Times. 


g. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND 
Youth. By Count Lyof N. Tolstol. 12mo, $1.50, 


“These exquisite sketches belong to the litera- 
ture which never grows old, which lives forever 
in the heart of humanity as a cherished revela- 
tion.”— Literary World. 


10. ANNA KARENINA. 


N. Tolstoi. 12mo, $1.75, 


**Willtake rank among the great works of fiction 
of the age.”"— Portland Transcript. 


“As you read on you say not, * This is like life, 
but, This is life.’ —W. D. Howells. 

wm. GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN 

Literature. By M, Ernest Dupuy. 12mo, $1.25. 


“This volume, with its clear outlines of the 
lives and works of Gogol, Turgenief, and Tolstoi, 
wil be fonnd a most available and usetul hand- 
book.”’—Traveller. 


12. MY RELIGION. 
Toistoi. 12mv, $1.00. 


“A book which should go to ev ~~ household 
where the New [Iestament is read.” . F. Sua. 


By Count Lyof 


By Count Lyof 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





A New Volume by ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN: 
RISIFI'’S DAUGHTER. 


16mo, cloth extra, $1. 


A Drama. 


Also a fresh impression of 
THE DEFENCE OF THE BRIDE 
and Other Poems. 16mo, cloth extra, $1. 


“These ballads and narrative poems are vigo 
rous productions. The author has the 
true story-teller’s faculty for investing with inte 
rest what she has to say, and for keeping expecta- 
tion on the stretch, and she delivers her message 
with masculine force and brevity.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The Romances of Anna Katharine 
Green. Over 250,000 copies sold. 
These are published in the KNIcKER- 
BOCKER NOVELS, in 16mo, price each, 
in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents: 

THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


** Has not been excelled as a story of mysteri- 
ous crime.”"—London Academy. 


A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE 


“The readers are held spell-bound until the 
last page.”"—Cincinnati Commercial. 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 


‘“ A story of great power.”— The Congregation 
alist. 


HAND AND RING. 
“The most intricate, most perfectly construct- 


ed, and most fascinating detective story ever 
written.”—Utica Herald. 


THE MILL MYSTERY. 
“The reader is absorbed and thrilled and 


wrought up to the last degree.”"—Ccommercial 
Advertiser. 


he Bs & 


‘* Will keep the sleepiest reader awake from ti- 
tle to finis."— Boston Transcript 


16mo, paper only, 25 cents. 





The above are for sale by all dealers and will 
be sent by mail on receipt of price Dy the publish- 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 25d St.. New York. 


Calendars for 1887. 


Daily Morning and Evening Compa- 


nion Calendars. 


Fach mounted on cards of appropriate designs, oval 
in shape, and enclosed in a handsome box. Price, @2 00 
the set. 





~ oe ted . . “ ‘ 
CALENDRIER FRANCAIS. 

Printed entirely in the French language, and mounted 
on a card of appropriate design. Price, $1.00. 

The selections for these calendars. wise, witty, and pa 
thetic excerpts—have been made by two ladies of emi 
nent critical judgment. and are the fruits of a very ex 
tensive reading of both ancient and modern writers. 


Sold everywhere Matied, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





BLUE JACKETS OF 01. 


BY WILLIS 7. ARKO] 
With many tllostrationa, Quarto. Cloth, @2 
“ The book fs one that will bear careful e1amination 
The narrative ts vigorous, and the account ¢tven of thowe 
exciting days is clear and succiact Nort. Amer 


Philadelphia 


“Aremarkable production. Mr. Abbot has fashtonest 
his material into a vivid narrative, whose harmony of 
proportions, Whose not seldom tnelsive Orilllaney of ce 
scription and energetic grouping of Inctdent and ecotmxte 
would not have been unworthy of the elder historian 
whose pame he bears New Orleans Times. Dew t 


“Too much cannot be said for this beautiful vs 
It ts beyond praise National Tribune , t 


*“ We have never seen a book on the late war so lavtahly 
illustrated and of more Intense Interest. Open its pages 
anywhere and one ts fascinated by the albeorbing Interest 
of the narrative. To parents, a reviewer can say with 
perfect truth that he could name no book more likely to 
please a son asa Christmas gift than this Rosfom td 


vertiser 


“The story is pictortally told and well arranged and the 


illustrations are a beautiful feature of the book a) 
mercial Advertiser, N.Y 

“The author shows no partisanship that we an cits 
cover, his temper is cool and alm. and his stvle ewey 
pleasant, and effective. It is well done, very well done 

Literury World 

“Mr. Abbot knows how to tell a story, and has grouped 
his matter very effectively The abundant tllustratione 
add greatly to its interest Arist yest 

“The storfes are excellently told by Mr Able They 
make exciting reading. It ts asa lection of true tales 
of valor and patrietism that the book will be most vals 
and oftenest referred t ra 

* The book ts a remarkable and gratifving indtcation of 


the altered spirit of the people towards the events of the 
last war, and the vast improvement that bas taken place 
in the treatment of tt stance the confitet on both «ites bas 
come to be treated from a national rather than a partisan 
The tlustrations are full of life and 
spirit The Independent be 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORA 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


point of view 


The attention of lovers of fine books 
is invited to the very extensive stock 
now displaved on our shelves. The 
best editions of standard authors in 
bindings. Many 


interesting and valuable 


original and artisth 
id and rare 
sets, collections, and single volumes, 
newly and elegantly bound. 
‘Christmas Suggestions,’ a pamphlet 


of 50 pages, sent free on application. 


“Books make the best presents,’ 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Rmbracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.60 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and auppiement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Wnes. 
Please mention the Nation, 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 
Rip Van Winkle: 
A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With 48 Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 


Choicely printed on small 4to, 128 pp., cloth extra, 
gilt top, $3.50. 


—_—~- 


From Mozart to Mano: 


Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gou- 
nod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Pa- 
ganini, Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By 
Lovis ENGEL. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$6.00, 


“No such book of musical recollections has ap- 
peared in our times.”— London World. 


Memorials of Washington, 
and of Mary, his Mother, 
and Martha, his Wife. 


From Letters and Papers of Robert Cary and 
James Sharples. By Maj. JAMES WALTER. 
Illustrated with portraits in autotype of Wash- 
ington and his Wife, of seven prominent 
American women of the period, and of Priest- 
ley, from paintings by Sharples; also, a por- 
trait of Mary Washington by Middleton. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6. Also large paper, 
with two additional portraits, 4to, half mo- 
rocco, $12. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. JAMES LE- 
NOX OF NEW YORK AND THE FORMA- 
TION OF HIS LIBRARY. By HENRY STEVENS, 
With portrait of the Author. 12mo, haif cloth, 
uncut, $2.25. 


ENGLAND'S CASE AGAINST HOME 
RULE. By A. V. Dicey, M.A., Vinerian Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of Oxford, Fel- 
low of All Soul's College, Author of * The Law 
$4 the Constitution,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

4.20, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: ECCLESIA STI- 
CAL, DECORATIVE, AND DOMESTIC; ITS 
MAKERS AND MARKS. By WILFRED J. 
Cripps, M.A., F.S.A. With 104 illustrations 
and 2,000 Facsimiles of Plate Marks. Third 
and Revised Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth, $8.40, 


THE LIFE OF PHILIPPUS THEO- 
PHRASTUS, BOMBAST OF HOHENHEIM, 
knowa by the name of PARACELSUS, and the 
Substance of his Teachings concerning Cosmo- 
logy. Anthropology, Pneumatology, Magic and 
Sorcery, Medicine, Alchemy and Astrology, Phi- 
losophy and Theosophy, Extracted and Trans- 
lated from his Rare and Extensive Works, and 
from some Unpublished Manuscripts. By 
FRANZ HARTMANN, WV. D., Author of * Magic,’ 
&c. Small demy 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAGIC: A Digest 
of the Writings of ELIPHAS LEVI. With 
Biographical and Critical Essay by ARTHUR 
EDWARD WAITE. Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By 
W. S. Rockstro, author of ‘The Life of 
Handel,’ ete. In one volume 8vyo, of about 
450 pp., clotn, $6.00, 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS.— Section I.—Music in the 
Early Ages. Section II.—Music in the Middle 
Ages. Section III.—Music in the Seventeenth 
Century, Section IV.—Music in the Eighteenth 
Century. Section V.—Modern Music. Section VI. 

Future Prospects. 


The 





Nation. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


““T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 
Archaeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following worksJare recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VOI8..........000e0006 $1.40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols..... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols. ...... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart................++ 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER'S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vol8............++++ 1.40 each. 
BDERFORS WORE. TVR cccccvccccccccssccsse 1,40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE'S WORKS. 14 VOM... ccccccceccccces 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols.............+. 1.40 each. 
HASLITIS WORK, 6 WOl6ic ccs ccccceccces.ss 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS, 8 vols......... o--. 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, BC. ....ccccccccccccee . 1.40. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIS............-..000. 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols.............0+. 1.40 each. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6vols.. ......... 1.40 each, 


BURNEY’S( Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 


FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PETRARCH'S SONNEGG....cccccccscccececscccces 2.00. 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.({ promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
Pr Oe ee WO eidivesucnntncssccaniae 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

Rink wiiidtvadonsepeiegtaneenaaans $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
Ghes: RR atcescrccdecanerqcuts $1.40 and 2.00 each 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
tock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 
New Holiday Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Important New Books. 


History of the Second Army 
Corps. 


By Francis A. Walker, late Superintendent of 
the Census, Adj.-Gen. U. 8S. Volunteers. Il- 
lustrated with Portraits and many Maps. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Genéral Walker served through the war with the famous 
Second Army Corps, and writes, therefore, from personal 
knowledge; but, aside from this qualification, he was to 
an unusual degree fitted for the task of preparing this 
historical and personal account of the Corps by his gift 
for vivid and powerful writing. The Second Army Corps 
was one of the five original corps organized by President 
Lincoln, and its history, by virtue of its extraordinary 
activity and achievements, is really the history of the 
war in the East, and the exceptional value of General 
Walker’s work Is self-evident. 


Talks with Socrates about 
Life. 

By the Author of ‘Socrates’ and ‘A Day in 

Athens with Socrates.’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 


50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This book belongs to the series of translations from 
Plato, — four years ago by the publication of the 
volume ‘Socrates,’ of which 6,000 copies have already 
been sold. The work of the ayy Hy Hy translator was 
at once pronounced by scholars to be far superior to an 
ever before given in English in a form for popular reac 
ing. This new book, from the hand of the same trans. 
lator, gives readings from ‘Gorgias’ and ‘The Republic’ 
of Plato, and promises to be quite as successful and use- 
ful as its predecessors. 


A Fitstory of German Lite- 
vature. 


By William Scherer, Professor in the University 
of Berlin. Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition by Mrs. C. Conybeare. Edited 
by Max F. Miilier. Two volumes, 12mo, 
$3.50. 


¥ From the Baltimore Sun. 

“ This work will take its place as the best history of 
German literature that we have in English. . . . A 
work of this thorough and practical kind was much 
needed, and it is a gratification to be given at last a his- 
wey which supplies a deficiency so authoritatively and 

tly.” 


A COMPANION WORK TO SCHERER’S GERMAN LITE. 
RATURE. 


The German Classics, 


From the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. 
With Biographical Notices, Translations into 
Modern German, and Notes, by F. Max 
Miiller, M.A., Corpus Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology in the University of Oxford. 
A New Edition, revised, enlarged, and adapt- 
ed to William Scherer’s ‘ History of German 
Literature.’ By F. Lichtenstein. Two vo- 
lumes, 12mo, $6.00 net. 


This is strictly a companion to Professor Scherer’s ‘ His- 
tory of German Literature,’ and is so posained as to ac- 
company that work, — by step, furnishing illustrations 
to the history of German literature, as successively brought 
before the reader in Professor Scherer’s narrative, and 
serving to render possible a careful and fruitful study of 
the History. For the student of German literature there 
is bere provided a store of literary material such as could 
be found elsewhere only in the mazes of a large and per- 
fectly equipped library. With the éxception of the more 
modern classical authors, most of the literature exempli- 
fled is nearly inaccessible to students, and the work is a 
treasure-house of German prose and poetry, classified and 
arranged for the purposes of the reader, as only the most 
discriminating and critical hand could execute it. The 
basis of the work is Professor Max Miiller’s *German 
— published many years ago, and long out of 
print. 


The Book Buyer's Christmas 
Annual. 


By mail, 10 cents. Annual Subscription, $1.00. 


The Holiday issue of The Book Buyer, containing arti 
cles by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Edith M. Thomas, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Sarah Orne Jewett, Roger Riordan, 
John Denison Champlin, Jr., Ripley Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Hamilton W. Mabie, and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. The number is profusely illustrated, 
and the chief engravings are printed in color. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 




















